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OUR CHANGING CONCEPT OF INTELLIGENCE 
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ESULTS from long-time consecutive 

studies of intelligence of children 
are demanding certain changes in our 
concept of intelligence in order that our 
concept conform with the facts. Data 
showing large changes in IQ have been 
steadily piling up, until they can no 
longer be summarily waved aside. There 
is now no escape from the fact that the 
IQ’s of children have possibilities of 
change over a large portion of the IQ 
range from genius to feeble-mindedness. 
The term ‘‘possibility’’ has been used 
advisedly as contrasted with ‘‘ probabil- 
ity.”’ Possibility refers to the range be- 
tween optimum development under the 
best conditions and minimum develop- 
ment under the worst conditions. Prob- 
ability is determined in the light of ex- 
isting circumstances or conditions. Pos- 
sibility is of interest theoretically. 
Probability is in part governed by social 
conditions. 

The purpose of this article is to in- 
quire into the significance of such 
changes from the standpoint of the con- 
cept of intelligence. What revisions in 
our concept are imperative and what 
theoretical considerations remain un- 
touched by such findings? 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMOUNT OF CHANGE 


In order to show the extent of change 
over a long period of time, the results of 
repeated tests for three children initially 
testing average in intelligence and later 
testing in the ‘‘genius”’ classification are 
given in the tabulation shown on p. 98. 
A fourth child initially testing very su- 
perior is also included for the purpose 
of showing the change that may take 
place at this level. The I1Q’s at the pre- 
school ages were based on either the 
Stanford-Binet or Kuhlmann-Binet. 
Later tests were Stanford-Binets. Each 
of these children was examined on the 
American Council of Education Intelli- 
gence test when in high school, and for 
two of the children college entrance ex- 
amination percentiles at the University 
of Iowa were obtained. These latter re- 
sults are enclosed in parentheses in the 
tabulation, the Council test percentile 
being designated by the letter C and the 
college examination by the letter U. 
The children were selected from a group 
of eighty-two children for whom a 
fuller report of results has been pub- 
lished (12). 

Child 1 started with an IQ of 89 at 
three years of age, increased to 149 at 


. 
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ten and one-half years, and at thirteen 
and one-half years had an IQ of 132. 


Age at Intelligence Quotient 
T 
Yom Child1 Child2 Ohild3 Child4 
8$ 
98 98 124 
120 135 
SS 145 109 137 
126 144 
134 
155 148 
160 
143 153 
165 
152 
143 154 
(100C) 
(99C) 
15... (990) (99C) 
(93U) 
18 ........ (990) 


She made percentiles of 99 on both 
Council and college tests. Child 2 in- 
itially tested 98, moved steeply upward 
to 167 at five years of age, and ended at 
143 at twelve years of age. He made the 
100th percentile on the Council test and 
was a senior in high school when this 
study was completed. Child 3 initially 
tested 98 and moved straight upward to 
153 at ten years of age. He made the 
ninety-ninth percentile on the Council 
test and the ninety-third perceniile on 
the college examination. Child 4 is of 
interest here too. She tested 124 at 
three and one-half years of age and 165 


at ten and one-half years, a gain of 41 
points for a child of very superior abil- 
ity. At twelve years of age she tested 
154, still 30 points above her IQ at 
three years of age. Three of these chil- 
dren were higher in IQ at ten years of 
age than at six years of age, the differ- 
ences being 32, 28, and 22 points respec- 
tively. 

These children were not atypical but 
are representative of a fairly large 


group. The explanation for the in-. 


creases of the larger groups has been 
found to lie in attendance at preschool 
and enrolment in an unusually stimulat- 
ing elementary school (10, 11). 

In case the impression might be left 
that extreme changes are always in the 
upward direction, some evidence is also 
presented from a three-year study of a 
group of preschool age children in a 
very unfavorable environment (8). 
The seven individuals for whom results 
are presented in the tabulation show the 
cumulative effect of length of time under 
an unfavorable environment. The de- 


Intelligence Quotient 


Child 5 
Child 6 
Child 7 


Child 1 
Child 2 
& | Chila3 


a8 8 Child 4 


44 to 46 71 67 
50 to 52 ......... . 60 61 60 


56 to 70 


creases range in amounts up to 43 points. 
The greatest decreases were for the two 
children initially testing average, with 


Age 
20 

2 23 to 25 ........... 93 85 80 

26028... 72 88 
29 to 31 ....... 80 63 85 80 
82 to 34... 74 79 
35 to 58 74 
63 61 63 70 72 
41 to 43 ........ 
67 
69 

53 to 55 62 

59 to 61 ........ 69 | 
| 
| 

De 
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1Q’s of 103 and 98. Both went down to 
feeble-mindedness. On the last tests of 
the series their IQ’s were 60 and 61, rep- 
resenting losses of 43 and 37 points in 
not quite three years’ time. One child 
lost 24 points in three years, starting at 
86 and ending at 62. Another child lost 
23 points in two years’ time, starting at 
83 and ending at 60. 

These cases represent the trend for 
the larger group of which they were 
members. The unfavorable environment 
was residence in an orphanage where 
almost no individual attention was given 
the children, where as many as thirty- 
five children were housed in one cottage 
with an untrained matron in charge, 
where play materials were not avail- 
able, where contact with ordinary life 
situations wes at a minimum. Over a 
period of less than two years twenty-six 
such children, all initially testing 80 or 
above and having a mean IQ of 90, lost 
16 points, dropping to a mean IQ of 74, 
perilously close to feeble-mindedness.* 

The material presented illustrates the 
extent of change which took place in 
children under apparently exceptionally 
favorable circumstances in the one case 
and certainly exceptionally unfavorable 
circumstances in the other case. Other 
data are available in published (11) and 
unpublished form to show that under 
more typical circumstances than either 
of these, groups of children of both pre- 
school and school ages have not changed 
much in mean IQ, thus bearing out the 
long-established notion of constancy of 
the mean IQ for groups. But it is now 
clear that the reason changes are not 
ordinarily found is that no real change 
has usually been made in the environ- 
ment. 


LAWS AND FACTORS GOVERNING THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF CHILD IQ TO 
ENVIRON MENT 


An attempt has been made to work out 
a systematic statement of the laws and 


factors governing changes in IQ, and 
consequently the relationship of the 
child’s IQ to environmental forces. The 
present status of this attempt is repre- 
sented here by a very brief outline. The 
outline begins with a simple statement 
that the relationship between children’s 
IQ’s and environmental forces is af- 
fected by the amount of change that the 
environment brings forth. This is rep- 
resented by the single line and arrow 
showing that in a given case the change 
(or distance) may be zero to » amount. 


Zero to » IQ points 


ond 


Child’s Ini- Final IQ 
tial 1Q 


Initial IQ may be at birth or at any point 
the experimenter wishes to consider as 
initial. Final IQ may likewise be set at 
any given point by the experimenter. 
The relationship between child’s IQ and 
environmental factors is shifted in ac- 
cordance with the point on the distance 
line where the experimenter cuts across 
for his final measure. If the child will 
ultimately make 20 points of gain but 
the experimenter takes a cross-sectional 
view when his gain stands at 10 points, 
environmental forces will not jet have 
exerted their full influence. 

Distance (amount of change) and 
time are necessarily interrelated. In 
general, greater changes may be ex- 
pected over longer periods of time, as 
has been shown in the individual retest 
results presented in the previous tabula- 
tions. Length of time allowed the en- 
vironment to operate is expressed in the 
following diagrams in two ways, depend- 
ing upon whether initial and end tests 
are secured, or end tests only. When 
a single end measure (x) is taken, time 


1 Another group of orphanage children equated 
with the above group on initial ability and living 
the same lives with the exception of several hours 
a day of preschool attendance did not decrease 
in IQ. 
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may be expressed as shown in the dia- 
gram: 
Zero years to m years 


x 
Entrance to Age when measure- 
environment ment is taken 


When repeated measures (x) are taken 


it is expressed as follows: 
Zero years to years 
x —> x 
Initial Meas- Final Meas- 
urement urement 


The cumulative nature of changes has 
often been neglected in the literature. 
For example, losses by individuals resid- 
ing in institutions for the feeble-minded 
have consistently been found. The loss 
over one year is so small as to be neg- 
ligible, usually reported as about one 
and one-half to two points (3, 5, 6). 
Yet with changes always in the same di- 
rection, the cumulative loss over a ten 
year period mounts to 15 or 20 points. 
The factor of time has been overlooked 
also in those studies which have used 
single end measurements with a wide 
range of child ages and related this cross- 
sectional measurement to environmental 
factors. Studies which have attempted 
to determine the relative contribution of 
heredity and environment to children’s 
IQ’s or IQ variance have indiscrimi- 
nately used ages five to fourteen years 
(2, 7). In so doing, they have implied 
that the environment has accomplished 
as much by five years of age as it can 
accomplish by fourteen years. These 
same studies have, however, been very 
particular as to when the child entered 
the environment, usually insisting on 
non-selective placement in foster homes 
in early infancy and thus precluding 
initial measurements. The measures that 
have been used as substitutes for initial 
measurements, it may be said paren- 
thetically, are such as are suitable only 
for group comparisons but not for pre- 
dicting individual initial IQ’s. Unfortu- 


nately, these substitutes have been 
treated as if they were suitable for the 
latter purpose. 

When the investigator cuts across the 
time lines for both initial and final mea- 
sures, it is obvious that conclusions on 
environmental effects must be limited to 
the interveing period. 

The third premise, rate of change as 
affecting relationships, merely brings the 
two factors of distance and time to- 


gether. The illustration in Figure 1 - 


shows that if a certain distance is to be 
covered (in this case 20 points) the rate 
of growth depends on how spread out or 
concentrated it is to be in time. 


Fic. 1.—Amount of change constant but time 


varying.” 
3 
1 
10 
Years Years Years 


* The curves may be taken on any form. 


The illustration also shows that differ-. 


ent distances may be covered in the 
same length of time. In five years, for 
example, 20 points have been covered 
in the first curve, 10 points in the second 
curve, and less than ten in the other 
two curves. 

The curves are represented here as 
linear, but actual growth curves may be 
any form except that they cannot trace 
backward in time. The exact nature of 
the curves will have to be determined 
experimentally. It is my own belief that 
no one generalized curve will fit the 
diversified conditions to be found. 

We come now to the important consid- 
eration of what factors govern distance, 
time, and rate of change. The factors 
that govern distance can be grouped un- 
der two headings: the child (or the 
organism) and the environment (consid- 
ered only from the standpoint of its 
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mental stimulation value, since all other 
aspects of the environment are irrele- 
vant to the problem). A third heading 
(specific conditions imposed by the ex- 
perimenter) has been inserted in the 
outline in order to point out again that 
any experiment necessarily deals with 
only a segment or a fraction of the total 
picture. 


Factors governing distance: 
A. The organism 

1. Initial IQ 

2. Structural limitations: abnor- 
malities, gross injuries caus- 
ing defect 

3. Psychological limitations: indi- 
vidual differences in respon- 
siveness and rate of respon- 
siveness 

B. The environment (its mental stim- 
ulation value) 

1. General environment (home, 
geographical and general cul- 
tural) 

2. Educational practices and pro- 
cedures 

3. Mental level of child group 


4. Other as yet undetermined 
factors 
C. Specifie conditions imposed by 
experimenter 


1. Selection of children 
2. Selection of environment 


3. Time of exposure 
Factors governing time: 


A. Life span of individual 
B. Limitations set up by experiment 


The first consideration under the or- 
ganism is initial IQ or starting point. 
Individual differences in initial status 
are important for governing the distance 
to be changed, for distance is expressed 
by how far a child’s initial IQ is away 
from his final IQ. 

The second consideration is structural 
limitations. In relatively rare instances 
there are physiological conditions of the 
organism that determine limits beyond 
which the organism cannot go. In this 
category are birth injuries, brain lesions, 
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structural defects of brain or nervous 
tissue, either present at birth or acquired 
thereafter, and other physical conditions 
which are serious enough to interfere 
with mental functioning. 

The third category, psychological lim- 
itations, was included to indicate that 
two individuals of the same IQ may dif- 
fer in responsiveness and rate of respon- 
siveness to an environment externally 
the same. At present we do not know 
too clearly that these psychological lim- 
itations are. They certainly include 
emotional blockings, differences in emo- 
tional tensions, variations in goals or 
levels of aspiration, the indivdual’s feel- 
ing of freedom or restriction of move- 
ment, variations in methods employed to 
maintain the ego and self-respect, and 
other things which make individuals 
psychologically different in receptivity. 

The environment is regarded in terms 
of its mental stimulation value, and men- 
tal stimulation value is calibrated to the 
final IQ that that environment can pro- 
duce. Final IQ is again used to desig- 
nate finality of experiment rather than 
finality of age. The mental stimulation 
value of an environment could be 120 
when the child is five years of age and 
140 when he is ten years of age, or vice 
versa. What then are the environments 
now known to differ in mental stimula- 
tion value? Three ways in which en- 
vironments have been demonstrated to 
differ have been listed, and room has 
been left for other ways yet to be deter- 
mined. 

We are all familiar enough with the 
differential effects of general home, geo- 
graphical and cultural influences in re- 
lation to child IQ to need no discussion 
on this point. Under the heading of 


educational practices and procedures 
may be grouped (a) gross amount of 
schooling and (b) more detailed specific 
practices and procedures when gross 
schooling is the same. The third subhead 
recognizes the fact that mental level of 
the child group of which the given child 
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is a member is an important factor in 
setting the mental stimulation value of 
his environment (3). 

The considerations listed under C in 
the outline merely point out that a given 
experimenter necessarily makes a selec- 
tion of subjects, selects an environment, 
and arbitrarily regulates the time of 
exposure to that environment. 

The factors governing time are two: 
life span of the individual, and limita- 
tions set up by the experiment. 

The factors governing rate of change 
are the same as those governing distance 
when time is constant. They have been 
treated separately here in order to em- 
phasize the dynamic character of both 
the environment and the organism, the 
organism being expressed in terms of 
amenability to change and the environ- 
ment in terms of suitability for a given 
stage of child development. 


Factors governing rate of change: 

A. Amenability to change 
Plasticity, fluidity of structuriza- 
tion, specific past experiences, 
value of past experiences in new 
learning situations, ete. 

B. Suitability (mental stimulation 
value) of environment at that 
stage of development: rate of 
change of specific environmental 
factors in relation to developmental 
needs 


In order for the environment to keep a 
constant stimulating value for a chang- 
ing child, it is necessary that the en- 
vironment change also. The two sample 
illustrations show two cases where en- 
vironmental factors were not progres- 
sively adjusted to the child’s develop- 
mental needs. (Figs. 2 and 3 below.) 
In the first illustration the child’s devel- 
opment is expressed by ages marking off 
stages of development. Environmental 
fateors are expressed by a single cross 
since in this instance they remained con- 
stant throughout the child’s life. If we 
ean think of the same parent practices 
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and procedures at two years and at 
twelve years of age we have an example 
of unchanging environmental factors. 
Foster parent IQ is another example 
since it is presumed not to change as the 
child grows older. For, if foster parent 
IQ has any value environmentally, that 
value is attached to changing and adapt- 
ing parent practices and procedures and 
to parent manipulation of other environ- 
mental factors. The question then be- 
comes one of how successful or unsuc- . 
cessful the foster parent is in adjusting 
the environment to the changing child. 

The second sample illustration shows 
a changing environment in the same di- 
rection as changing child needs but at a 
rate which did not keep pace with devel- 
opmental needs. When the child was 
two years of age, the environmental fac- 
tors were suitable, but when he was six 
years of age the lag in environmental 
change was definitely noticeable, and at 
ten years his environment was suited to 
what his developmental needs had been 
at six years. 

Other illustrations could be drawn in 
which environmental demands were too 
advanced for child needs and for various 
other patterns of interrelationship. 

It should be possible for someone 
mathematically minded to sum up the 
foregoing ideas into a formula. That 
problem is passed over for the present, 
except that attention is called to the very 
simple and obvious fact which has at 
times, however, been overlooked, that 
distance (number of IQ points of 
change) equals time x rate of change. 


CONCEPT OF INNATENESS 


We come now to another major prob- 
lem with which this article is concerned. 
What bearing have all of these findings 
and suggestions upon our concept of 
intelligence ? 

First, they have a real bearing on our 
concept of the innateness of intelligence 
and the limits of change which heredity 
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permits. It is clear from the illustra- 
tions that children can and do change in 
test IQ from average to genius and from 
average to feeble-mindedness. It fol- 
lows that the hereditary limits within 
which change is permitted must be set 
much farther apart than the customary 
allowance of 4 or 5 points for the prob- 
able error of the IQ. 

This throws into confusion some of 
our former notions on predictive value, 
but it is not necessary to discard the 
idea of prediction. There are two kinds 


rection. A test IQ tells us all the things 
it ever told us about the child’s school 
achievements, intellectual interests, 
forms of play, personality character- 
istics, and mental ability in other re- 
spects, provided we do not try to stretch 
the predictions too far away in time 
from the IQ measurement. Children of 
130 IQ who were once average (and 
there are many examples in our data) 
look and act just as we are accustomed 
to expect 130 ‘‘IQ’ers’’ to look and act. 
Conversely, children once average but 


In- Early Later 
ancy Preschool ¢niidhood Childhood 
712 
Years Years —— Years 


Same environmental factors 
(mo change throughout childhood) 


Fic. 2.—No change in environmental factors (¢.g., same parent procedures and practices at 
two years and ten years, or same foster parent IQ throughout childhood). 


of prediction; (1) from an earlier to a 
later status of the same individual and 
(2) from a test IQ to child behavior in 
other intellectual re.pects near the time 


now feeble-minded look, act, and behave 
like other feeble-minded children. 

The first type of prediction is, how- 
ever, radically affected by extreme 


In- Early Later 
Stage of fancy Preschool nildhood § Childhood 
wnt Birth 12 18 
. ears Years Years 
/ / 
/ vA 
factors Z 
are 2 & 6 
Years Years Years 
: 


Fie. 3.—Change occurs in environmental factors, but lags behind developmental needs. 


of measurement. The latter type of changes. To make valid prediction from, 
prediction has, so far as I have been able let us say, four years of age to fifteen or 
to discover, not been affected whatso- seventeen years of age, it is necessary to 
ever by large changes in IQ in either di- know, in addition to initial IQ, the men- 


Stage of 
Develop- 
ment 
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tal stimulation value of the child’s inter- 
vening environment. We have been 
fortunate enough to predict with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy over pre- 
cisely these ages from Stanford-Binet to 
American Council of Education test at 
high school and also from early Stan- 
fords to college entrance examination 
(12). The success of these predictions, 
when numbers of years in the University 
school system is taken into account, is 
shown by multiple r’s of .65 + .05 and 
.60 + .05 over intervals of ten and thir- 
teen years, whereas initial IQ alone cor- 
related .51 + .06 and .42 + .06. 


FUNCTIONAL CONCEPT 

The fact thet the concept of innate- 
ness must be broadened to allow for ex- 
treme changes during the lifetime of the 
child leads into the necessity, of adopt- 
ing a functional view of intelligence. 
The only alternative is to believe in what 
I prefer to call a mystical intelligence. 
It is mystical because nobody has ever 
demonstrated that it really does exist. 
According to this mystical view, intelli- 
gence is something which the individual 
possesses but which for some unexplained 
reasons often does not come forth in be- 
havior or actions even when conditions 
are favorable as they are in a test situa- 
tion. The only way the degree of this 
intelligence can be gauged, however, is 
by functional tests such as our present 
tests of intelligence. The validity of a 
test IQ will be judged in terms of 
whether the test IQ coincides with the 
so-called ‘‘real’’ intelligence. But here 
a dilemma arises because this ‘‘real’’ in- 
telligence cannot be measured. Hence, 
it is never known whether test IQ and 
‘*real’’ IQ do coincide. 

Those who believe in this mystical or 
‘‘real’’ intelligence appear to believe also 
that ‘‘real’’ intelligence does not change. 
They believe that it is only test IQ that 
changes. Hence, there has arisen the 
practice commonly indulged in of con- 
sidering inadequate one test of a given 


child when it does not yield an IQ that 
corresponds with another test IQ of the 
same child at another date. If the first 
test is low and the second test higher, 
then the first test is considered inade- 
quate. For, if any test result is ac- 
cepted, it must be the highest one. 

Now let us see where this concept of 
‘‘real’’ intelligence would lead us when 
applied to our data. We skip the very 
interesting question as to why an indi- 
vidnal does better at one time than an- 
other, which has never been explained by 
the advocates of ‘‘real’’ intelligence. In 
our data where each successive test yields 
a higher IQ than the preceding one, we 
run into difficulties in applying this 
mystical concept because of not know- 
ing when we have gotten at the ‘‘real’’ 
IQ. In fact, the highest value is not 
reached until the child has grown up. 
If we apply the mystical concept, then 
all of the tests up to the last one must 
be rejected because they are no good. 
They have given no hint of the ‘“‘real’’ 
ability.2 This involves discarding as 
worthless thousands of tests we have 
been laboriously accumulating for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

2An hypothesis that has been suggested is 
that inherited intelligence does not come forth in 
its fullest manifestations until the child is prac- 
tically grown up. If this is true, then there must 
be either an abrupt change in quality of per- 
formance at some stage of development, such as 
is represented in the physical field by change of 
voice and growth of beard and pubic hair, or 
else the change is gradual. If the change in 
quality is abrupt it should be possible to demon- 
strate it experimentally and to locate the exact 
or approximate time. If the change is gradual, 
there should follow an imerease in correlation 
between child IQ and criteria of heredity. How- 
ever, such is not the case if the criteria used are 
the ordinary ones of intelligence of parents, oc- 
eupation of father, and education of parents. 
Such correlations are as high during the pre- 
school ages (1, 4) as those customarily found at 
the school ages. In any event, if this hypothesis 
is accepted, it follows that our present intelli- 
gence tests are not measuring inherited intelli- 
gence prior to whatever age inherited ability is 
supposed to manifest itself. 
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In other portions of our data where 
each successive test yields a lower IQ 
than the preceding one, the reverse is 
true. Here, if the concept of mystical 
intelligence is applied, then the first test 
is the only acceptable one. All the others 
must be discarded. The whole problem 
resolves into a pessimistic commentary 
on the value of intelligence tests. 

Now I am more optimistic. I am not 
willing to throw overboard all of the 
tests along the way. I believe that in 
general each test is as valuable as the 
one preceding or the one succeeding. 
Outside of each test situation the child 
behaves and performs in other mental 
respects in accordance with expectations 
from his IQ level. If he tests 60, he 
functions mentally like others testing 
60, and if he tests 120, he functions men- 
tally like other very superior children. 
In other words, I believe that a test IQ 
tells us a great deai about the functional 
level of the child at the time in situations 
outside of the test. 

If a functional concept of intelligence 
is accepted, which to me seems impera- 
tive, we are not bound by the idea that 
intelligence is fixed and unchangeable. 
The IQ of a child at a given age does not 
necessarily tell us what his future IQ 
will be or what his past IQ was. It 


alone does not tell us whether he will. 


change, whether if he does the change 
will be in an upward or downward direc- 
tion, or anything about the amount of 
change. 

Here again an optimistic note can be 
injected. It happens that future IQ can 
be predicted if information in addition 
to present IQ is available. For one group 
of children does respond similarly to an- 
other group by increasing their IQ’s un- 
der certain conditions, by decreasing 
their IQ’s under certain other conditions, 
and by remaining at the same IQ level 
under other conditions. It is an amaz- 
ing but true phenomenon that different 
groups of children do respond to the 
same gross environment by making the 
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same amount of change. 

One further point remains before we 
leave the problem of a functional defini- 
tion of intelligence. The physiological 
and neurological correlates or concomi- 
tants of functional levels are not at 
present known. A functional concept of 
intelligence does not conflict with an 
acknowledgment that there is a physical 
basis for behavior. On the contrary, an- 
alogies might be drawn to other lines of 
human endeavor. An individual func- 
tioning at a high level of intelligence is 
one who keeps in trim much as a tennis 
star or an expert violinist keeps in trim, 
who maintains a high level of training 
and practice, in this case in the mental 
areas. 


PRIMARY ABILITIES 


The final problem of this article is the 
bearing of extreme changes in IQ upon 
the description of intelligence. Do such 
changes have any relevance to the prob- 
lem of primary abilities? How are the 
ingredients of intelligence affected by 
such changes? 

At the preschool ages there is evidence 
that both the verbal types of abilities 
tested by the Binet scale and the per- 
formance types of abilities tested by the 
Merrill-Palmer scale are affected by pre- 
school attendance (13). A rise in mean 
IQ on the one test is accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in mean IQ on the 
other test. If children are classified into 
IQ levels by 10-point classifications on 
the Binet test, each higher level will 
show an increase in Merrill-Palmer mean 
over the next lower classification. But 
children who are extremely high in Binet 
ability lag behind in Merrill-Palmer abil- 
ity. This might be carelessly interpreted 
as showing that children who receive 
high scores get there by riding on the 
crest of verbal abilities were it not for 
the fact that when the same children are 
classified on Merrill-Palmer levels, then 
the Binet lags behind at the very high 
levels. Apparently the children who re- 
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ceive the highest Merrill-Palmers ride on 
on the crest of performance abilities. It 
appears to be a matter of imbalance in 
relative emphasis on verbal and perform- 
ance abilities. Yet, in spite of some im- 
balance, the simultaneous rise in means 
indicates that emphasis on one set of 
abilities is not at the expense of the 
other, but coincides except for slight 
differences in rate. 

If I were to hazard a guess as to which 
of Thurstone’s (9) primary abilities 
characterize each of these tests at the 
preschool ages, I should attribute to the 
Binet test word fluency, verbal reason- 
ing, number facility, and memory, and 
to the Merrill-Palmer test visualizing 
and perceptual speed. I am uncertain 
about the seventh factor, induction. 

From our evidence there is no reason 
as yet to believe that gains in IQ are 
confined to any particular area or to any 
particular primary abilities. This point, 
of course, needs further exploration, if 
and when we find suitable means for 
measuring the primary abilities separate 
and distinct from each other. At the 
older childhood ages gains in the Binet 
IQ have been adequately verified by 
American Council of Education test and 
by college entrance examination. It 
would seem that in these three indepen- 
dent measures there should be a pretty 
fair sampling of all of the primary 
abilities. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


A final word as to the effect of extreme 
changes on the child’s development in 
other respects. It is my belief, from in- 
timate contact with the children in our 
studies, that extreme upward change in 
intelligence can be brought about with- 
out damage to other aspects of develop- 
ment. Extreme changes in the down- 
ward direction carry with them de- 
ereased functioning in a wide variety of 
mental respects and are often accom- 
panied by changes in personality.* 
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Changes in the upward direction appear 
to be beneficial to the ‘‘whole’’ child, his 
educational achievements, his personality 
characteristics, interests, outlook on life, 
and his contribution to society. In a 
wider social sense, results such as these 
may even eventually lead us to the con- 
clusion that, as a race, we are intellectu- 
ally undernourished. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Submitted by Jonnw E. Anverson, Chairman, Constitutional Committee 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
HIS Constitution needs searching 
criticism, both of the detailed state- 
ments, because phraseology is a possible 
future source of difficulty; and of the 
general plan set up, because it fixes the 
form and procedure of the organization. 
Attention is called to certain major 
changes: 

1. The Chairman of the Board of Edi- 
tors has been made a member of the 
Board of Governors with a vote in order 
to integrate the conduct of the Journal 
more closely with the responsible agency 
in the Association. From the outset we 
need an integration which has been 
achieved in the A.P.A. only with great 
difficulty and after many years of strug- 
gle. While the device here proposed 
differs from the A.P.A. procedure, I 
think it will accomplish the same pur- 
pose in simple fashion. 

2. In addition to the representatives 
from the Sections and the Board of 
Affiliates, the Secretaries of the Sections 
have been made Members of the Board 
of Governors. This is another device for 
securing integration. The Secretaries 
are likely to be the most active persons 
in the Sections and the ones most closely 
in contact with Association affairs. The 
Board should have the benefit of their 


services both in order to be responsive to 
the wishes of the Association and to 
carry out its own policies quickly and 
easily. This gives a Board of thirteen 
persons. 

3. The Board of Affiliates is in a some- 
what different position from the Sec- 
tions. It overlaps all the Sections. We 
therefore suggest that each Section elect 
a representative on the Board of Affili- 
ates. The Chairman of the Board is to 
represent affiliated societies and local in- 
terests on the general Board of Gov- 
ernors. This has been solved by elect- 
ing the Chairman for a three-year term, 
giving him membership in the Board of 
Governors, and by having each section as 
well as each affiliated organization select 
a representative for the Board of Affili- 
ates. Thus the Board is set up to func- 
tion in somewhat the same manner as the 
Board of Editors. 

To conserve space, certain necessary 
but purely formal and non-controversial 
sections are not printed here. Their ab- 
sence is indicated by ****. In sending 
comments to the chairman, please observe 
section and paragraph numbering. 


Article I. Name and Purpose 
1, The name of this organization shall be the 
American Association of Applied Psychologists. 
2. The object of this Association, which is an 
association of individuals from all the special 
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fields concerned with the application of psychol- 
ogy, shall be the advancement of applied psy- 
chology as based on scientific principles. Its 
particular business shall be: the conduct of 
meetings for the presentation of papers dealing 
with the applications of scientific psychology ; 
the issuance of publications relating to such 
applications; the definition and promotion of 
high ethical and professional standards in the 
application of psychology; the advocacy and 
support of adequate training for applied psy- 
chologists; and the transaction of such other 
business as is consistent with its primary pur- 
pose or which furthers the society’s objects as 
authorized by its articles of incorporation or 
this Constitution. The Association shall be 
divided into Sections that correspond to primary 
fields of specialization or of application. 


Article II. Membership 

1. The Association shall consist of two classes 
of members: first, Fellows, and second, Asso- 
ciates. 

2. Fellows of the Association shall be persons 
who are actively engaged in the application of 
psychology as their primary vocation or who 
are directing programs concerned either with 
direct application or research relating thereto. 
They shall be persons who have a Ph.D. degree 
or equivalent degree or certificate of training in 
psychology or applied psychology, and who have 
had, in addition, at least four years experience 
in the application of psychology, or who have 
published significant and systematic research 
in applied psychology beyond the Ph.D. disser- 
tation or its equivalent. In exceptional cases 
the Board of Governors may waive the require- 
ment of a Doctor’s degree or its equivalent for 
persons who have, in addition to the four years 
experience or the research qualifications above 
described, three years of supervisory practice, 
provided it so states in recommending the nomi- 
nee to the Association and presents the reasons 
for its exception. Fellows shall be entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of the Association with- 
out restriction. 

3. Associates shall be persons who have a 
Ph.D. degree or equivalent degree or certificate 
of training in psychology or applied psychology 
and who, in addition, have had at least one year 
of practical experience in the application of 
psychology. Persons whose interest in applied 
psychology is secondary or who are primarily 
engaged in teaching applied psychology shall be 
eligible as associates provided they meet the 
other qualifications. In exceptional cases the 
Board of Governors may waive the requirement 
of a Doctor’s degree or its equivalent, for per- 
sons who have had at least a Master’s degree 
and five years of practical experience in the 
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application of psychology, provided it so states 
in recommending the nominee to the Association 
and presents the reason for the exception. Asso- 
ciates shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of the Association except that of hold- 
ing the offices of President, Executive Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer of the Association, Vice- 
President of a Section, Secretary of a Section, 
Chairman of the Board of Editors, Chairman of 
the Board of Affiliates, or acting as representa- 
tives of sections on the Board of Governors, 
Board of Affiliates, or Board of Editors. They 
may serve as members of Committees and shall 
be eligible to such other offices in the Sections 
or affiliated societies as the regulations of those 
bodies specify. 

4. Fellows and Associates shall be elected by 
a majority vote of the members present and vot- 
ing at any Annual Meeting upon nomination by 
the Board of Governors of the Association. 

5. A nomination for Fellowship or Associate- 
ship must be endorsed by at least three Fellows 
of the Association one of whom must be a mem- 
ber of the Section corresponding to the appli- 
cant’s primary field of specialization, and must 
be submitted to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association not later than April 1st of the year 
in which it is to be acted upon. The nomination 
blank must contain such information concerning 
the nominee’s educational and professional his- 
tory as shall be prescribed by the Board of 
Governors. The conditions for Fellowship or 
Associateship shall not be considered as met in 
the absence of the qualifications described in 
Sections 2 and 3 of this article. Especial care 
shall be taken in the consideration of the creden- 
tials of those nominees who lack a Doctor’s 
degree. The Board of Governors shall also make 
sure that a nominee for Fellowship is actively 
engaged in the application of psychology at the 
time of the nomination and that he is likely so to 
continue. 

6. The Board of Governors shall have the 
power to defer action upon such proposals for 
membership as it deems necessary, providing, 
however, that by the second Annual Meeting, 
after the receipt of the nomination papers it 
must decide either to present or not to present 
the nominee’s name to the Association. 

7. All names nominated by the Board of 
Governors for Fellowship and Associateship 
shall be visibly displayed at the opening session 
of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

8. The Executive Secretary of the Association 
shall notify Fellows and Associates of their 
election immediately after the Annual Meeting. 
Such election shall not be effective unless the 
initial dues are paid within two months after 
the action of the Association. 

9. Two years after election, any Associate 
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may make application on a form prescribed by 
the Board of Governors for transfer to Fellow- 
ship. Transfer shall be made by action of the 
Association upon nomination of the Board of 
Governors. If the Board of Governors does not 
recommend the Associate for transfer, it shall 
so notify him. The Board of Governors may, at 
its own initiative, vote to recommend the trans- 
fer of an Associate to Fellowship. 

10. If any Fellow or Associate engages in 
activities that reflect unfavorably upon the Asso- 
ciation or upon the application of psychology 
or conducts himself in an unprofessional or un- 
ethical manner, his connection with the Associa- 
tion may be terminated by a two-thirds vote, 
taken by a secret ballot, of the members present 
and voting at any annual meeting. As a con- 
dition of membership every applicant shall waive 
any and all rights te take legal action against 
the Association and its officers, because of any 
activity as specified that leads to dismissal from 
the Association. When a question of unprofes- 
sional or unethical activity arises, the Board of 
Governors shall appoint a fact-finding Commit- 
tee of three fellows, at least two of whom shall 
at the time of appointment hold no office in the 
Association. This Committee shall accumulate 
the facts and documents relating to the alleged 
unethical or unprofessional activity, shall inter- 
view or correspond with the member under sus- 
picion, and shall give him an opportunity to 
make a statement and submit documents. The 
Committee shall then prepare an abstract or 
summary of its findings as to fact, and transmit 
this, together with the supporting documents 
and a recommendation of the action to be taken 
by the Association, to the Board of Governors. 
Upon receipt ef this recommendation, together 
with the supporting documents, the Board of 
Governors shall by a two-thirds vote by means 
of a secret ballot decide whether or not to 
present the case to the Association. If it decides 
to do so, a secret ballot of the Association will 
be taken at the next Annual Meeting as pro- 
vided above. 


Article III. Sections 

1. The Sections of the Association shall be: 
Section A, Clinical Section; Section B, Consult- 
ing Section; Section C, Educational Section, and 
Section D, Industrial and Business Section. 
Additional Sections may be added upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Governors by 
an amendment to this Constitution. A Section 
may be disbanded by two-thirds vote of its mem- 
bers and a confirming two-thirds vote of the 
Association in Annual Meeting. 

2. At the minimum, each Section of the Asso- 
ciation shall have the following officers: A Vice- 
President elected for a one-year term, a Secre- 


tary elected for a three-year term, and a repre- 
sentative on the Board of Governors who shall 
also be a member of the Council of the Section, 
elected for a three-year term, (except that in 
the year 1938-39 the officers of the various Sec- 
tions shall be elected as follows for the desig- 
nated term of years; the Secretaries of Sections 
A and D for three-year terms; Secretary of 
Section B for a one-year term, and the Secretary 
of Section C for a two-year term; represente- 
tives on the Board of Governors; Section B for 
a three-year term, Section C for a one-year term, 
and Sections A and D for two-year terms.) The 
arrangement of three-year terms will correspond 
to the following schema: 


f 1939 1940 1941 
AD B Cc 
1942 1943 1944 
Secretary AD B C 
1945 1946 1947 
AD B Cc 
1939 1940 1941 
B Cc AD 
1942 1943 1944 
Representative B C AD 
1945 1946 1947 
B Cc AD 


3. Each Section shall draw up its own By- 
Laws and rules of procedure within the frame- 
work of this Constitution, and not inconsistent 
with its provisions. Each Section may select 
such officers and committees, in addition to those 
prescribed in this Constitution, as it may deem 
necessary for the conduct of its business and 
may adopt such regulations outlining the duties 
of its officers, the Section Council, and commit- 
tees as it may desire. Each Section shall file 
with the Executive Secretary of the Association 
a copy of its By-Laws and regulations. 

4. Each Section, through its own Council, 
shall pass upon the admission to its own mem- 
bership of Fellows and Associates who have 
been elected ,by the Association and shall have 
the authority to adopt such By-Laws and regu- 
lations governing such application and admission 
to the Section as it desires. The standards of 
admission to a Section may be higher than the 
standards of admission to the Association as a 
whole. 

5. Members of the Association who are not 
admitted to Sections may hold the status of 
Fellow or Associate at large in the Association, 
as the case may be. 


Article IV. Affiliations 
1. The activities of the American Association 
of Applied Psychologists shall be coordinated 
with those of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 
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2. Representation of the American Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychologists as a whole on 
Councils, Institutes, or affiliations with other 
organizations of a national character is hereby 
authorized when approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of the Association present and 
voting at any Annual Meeting upon a recommen- 
dation by the Board of Governors. Representa- 
tion in or affiliation of any Section of the Asso- 
ciation with any other organization may be 
authorized when approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Association after recommendation by the 
Board of Governors following a two-thirds vote 
of the Section concerned. 

3. State or local professional associations with 
the same aims as the American Association of 
Applied Psychologists may apply to the Board 
of Affiliates for affiliation with the Association 
by submitting a petition accompanied by its 
Constitution, By-Laws, and membership list. 
This petition shall be presented at the next suc- 
ceeding Annual Meeting of the Association and 
be made an order of business for final action at 
the Annual Meeting one year later. During the 
intervening year the Board of Affiliates shall 
examine the petition and take such steps as are 
necessary to evaluate the organization and sub- 
mit a recommendation through the Board of 
Governors to the Association. Upon a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present and voting 
the organization will be affiliated. 

4. Within the Association there shall be a 
Board of Affiliates which shall represent the 
interests of the affiliated societies in the Asso- 
ciation and shall consist of one representative 
of each of the affiliated societies, together with 
one representative of each of the Sections of 
the Association. Representatives of the affili- 
ated societies and of the Sections of the Asso- 
ciation on the Board of Affiliates shall be 
elected for three-year terms (except that in 
1938-39 the representatives of Sections A and 
D shall be elected for three-year terms, the rep- 
resentative of Section B for a two-year term, 
and the representative of Section C for a one- 
year term.) 

5. The Board of Affiliates shall select a Chair- 
man, a Secretary, and such other officers as may 
be necessary. It shall have the power to draw 
up such By-Laws and regulations for the con- 
duct of its business and the guidance of its 
officers as may be necessary and as are not in- 
consistent with this Constitution or the recorded 
votes of the Association. 

6. The Chairman of the Board of Affiliates 
shall preside at meetings of the Board, exercise 
general supervision over the Board, represent 
the Board of Affiliates on the Board of Gover- 
nors, and in general perform all such duties as 
are incident to his office or may properly be re- 
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quired of him by vote cf the Board of Affiliates, 
the Board of Governors or the Association. He 
shall be elected by a majority vote of the Board, 
for a three-year term (except that in the year 
1938-39 the Chairman of the Board of Affiliates 
shall be elected for a two-year ter™n.) 

7. Individual membership in an affiliated or- 
ganization does not give the equivalent of mem- 
bership in the Association. In any publication 
of the Association the names of members of the 
affiliated societies who are not also members of 
the Asscciation must be clearly designated. 

8. The conditions under which affiliation will 
be permitted are as follows: : 

a. The organization seeking affiliation must 
be representative of the applied psy- 
chologists in the territory covered by 
it. 

b. The Association shall assume no respon- 
sibility whatever for the administra- 
tion or the financial affairs of any 
affiliated organization. 

e. The responsibility for scientific programs 
rests with the affiliated organization 
except that, when meeting at the same 
time and place as the Association, the 
affiliated organization’s program must 
be coordinated with the Association 
program through arrangements made 
with the . rogram Committee. 

d. Each affiliated organization shall deter- 
mine its own membership requirements 
and form of organization except that 
the principal officers and the govern- 
ing board of each affiliated organiza- 
tion must be Fellows or Associates of 
the Association. 

e. Each affiliated organization shall exer- 
cise such control over its membership 
that membership in the affiliated or- 
ganization shall not imply membership 
status in the American Association of 
Applied Psychologists. 

9. In the event that the Board of Governors 
believes that the conditions of affiliation are 
not being fulfilled by a given affiliated organiza- 
tion or that the affiliation is no longer to the 
best interest of the American Association of 
Applied Psychologists, the principal officers of 
the affiliated organization shall be so informed 
and the affiliation may be terminated by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at any duly 
authorized meeting of the Association. 


Article V. Meetings and Programs 


1. The Annual Meeting of the Association 
shall be held during the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember of each year on a date and at a place 
determined by a majority vote of the members 
present at the previous Annual Meeting. In so 
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far as possible the Association shall coordinate 
its program with that of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

2. Special meetings of the members of the 
Association shall be held at any time upon the 
eall of the Board of Governors or upon the call 
of one-fifth of the members of the Association. 
The Board of Governors shall determine the time 
and place of such a special meeting. 

8. Notice of meetings in writing for every 
Annual or special meeting shall be prepared and 
mailed to the last known post office address of 
each member not less than fifteen days before 
any such meeting and if for a special meeting 
such notice shall state the object or objects 
thereof and no business shall be transacted ex- 
cept that stated in the notice for said special 
meeting. 

4. A quorum at any meeting of the members 
of the Association shall consist of not less than 
fifty members in good standing. 

5. Annual business meetings of the Sections 
of the Association shall be held prior to the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association at 
a time and a place agreed upon by the Secretary 
of the Section in correspondence with the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Recommendations from the Sec- 
tions concerning the welfare and policies of the 
entire Association shall be transmitted to the 
Executive Secretary in writing, prior to the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 
Special meetings of the Sections may be held 
from time to time upon the call of the Section 
Councils. Notice of such special meetings in 
writing shall be prepared and mailed to the last 
known post office address of each Section mem- 
ber not less than fifteen days before any such 
meeting and shall state the object or objects 
of such special meetings. 

6. The scientific programs of the Association 
shall be conducted and supervised by the pro- 
gram committee, constituted in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 3 of Article IX of this 
Constitution. This Committee shail have full 
power in the selection and rejection of papers 
and may draw up such regulations as it may 
desire, for the submission of abstracts, the in- 
vitation of chairmen and speakers, and the 
arrangement of the program. All titles, sum- 
maries, ete., shall be in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Secretary on a certain date to be set by the 
Committee and announced to members of the 
Association. 

7. In planning joint scientific programs with 
the American Psychological Association, the 
Executive Secretary of the Association shall 


have the power to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


Article VI. Board of Governors 


1. There shall be a Board of Governors, which 
shall consist of the President, the Executive Sec- 


retary, the Treasurer, one representative from 
each Section, the Secretary of each Section, the 
Chairman of the Board of Affiliates, and the 
Chairman of the Board of Editors, all of whom 
shall serve until the election and acceptance of 
their successors. 

2. Meetings of the Board of Governors shall 
be held at any time on the call of the President 
or the Executive Secretary. A quorum at any 
meeting shall consist of a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board. 

3. The Board of Governors shall exercise gen- 
eral supervision of the affairs of the Association, 
shall nominate new Fellows and Associates, and 
shall make recommendations concerning the con- 
duct of the Association which shall be brought 
before the members of the Association at any 
duly constituted meeting and decided by a 
majority vote of the members present at such 
meeting. The Board of Governors shall have 
power to make such contracts and to provide 
for the delivery of such deeds, documents, and 
instruments as shall be necessary for the carry- 
ing out of all purposes, functions, and other 
business of the Association as shall be author- 
ized by vote of the members of the Association 
at any duly constituted meeting, or as may be 
elsewhere provided by this Constitution or the 
By-Laws. In general the Board of Governors 
shall perform such duties as are incident to 
their office, and such acts as may properly be 
required by vote of the members of the Associa- 
tion at any duly constituted meeting. 

4. The President of the Association shall be 
President ex officio of the Board of Governors, 
and the Secretary of the Association shall be 
Secretary ex officio of the Board of Governors. 


' Article VII. Officers 


1, The officers of the Association who must 
also be Fellows of the Association shall be: a 
President, an Executive Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer, the Chairman of the Board of Editors, and 
the Chairman of the Board of Affiliates. They 
shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and accept office in their stead. 

2. The President shall serve for a term of one 
year. The Secretary and the Treasurer shall 
serve for terms of three years each. 

3. The President shall be elected annually by 
the Association, a nominating and an election 
ballot being successively cast under the super- 
vision of the election committee as provided in 
Article IX of this Constitution. Election shall 
be by means of a preferential voting system. 

4. The Executive Secretary and the Treasurer 
shall be elected by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at an Annual Meeting, upon nomina- 
tion by the Board of Governors. (In 1938-39 
the Executive Secretary shall be elected for a 
three-year term, and the Treasurer for a two- 
year term.) 
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5. The Chairman of the Board of Editors and 
the Chairman of the Board of Affilates shall be 
’ elected for three year terms by their respective 
Boards and shall have duties in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 2, Article X and Sec- 
tion 6, Article IV, respectively. 

6. It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings of the Association, to 
act ex officio as President of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, to countersign all contracts and other 
instruments of the Association except checks, to 
exercise general supervision over the affairs of 
the Association and to perform all such cther 
duties as are incident to his office or as may 
properly be required by him by vote of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors at any duly con- 
stituted meeting. 

7. It shall be the duty of the Executive Secre- 
tary to keep the records of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Governors in 
due form as prescribed by law; to have charge 
of the seal and corporate books; to file and hold 
subject to call and to direct the publication of 
such records, reports, and proceedings as are 
authorized by this Constitution or the By-Laws 
and by vote of the members or the Board of 
Governors at any duly constituted meeting; to 
bring to the attention of the Board of Gover- 
nors and the Association such matters as he 
deems necessary; to conduct the official corre- 
spondence of the Association and the Board of 
Governors; to have custody of the bonds which 
are required to be filed by the Treasurer and 
such other fiduciary employees as shall be re- 
quired by the Association to file a bond, holding 
these bonds subject to the order and direction 
of the Association; to issue calls and notices of 
meetings; to assume and perform in case of the 
death or incapacity of the Presdent the duties 
of the President of the Association until such 
time as a successor is elected or appointed; to 
sign such checks or other drafts upon the funds 
of the Association as may be necessary in case 
of the death or incapacity of the Treasurer, and 
the Executive Secretary is hereby authorized to 
sign such checks or drafts in such contingency ; 
to execute, seal, or deliver any contracts, deeds, 
instruments or other documents which he shall 
be required to execute, seal, or deliver on behalf 
of the Association by this Constitution, the 
By-Laws, vote of the members of the Association 
or the Board of Governors, and in general to 
perform all such other duties as are incident to 
his office or as properly may be required of him 
by vote of the members or the Board of Gover- 
nors at any duly constituted meeting. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
have custody of all funds, deeds, stocks, securi- 
ties including those of the Association’s publica- 
tions and to deposit the same in the name of 
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this Association in such bank or banks as the 
Association or Board of Governors may direct; 
to have custody of all other property of the 
Association not otherwise expressly provided for 
by these By-Laws and to hold same subject to 
the order and direction of the Association; to 
collect duties and other debts due the Association 
by all persons whatsoever; and to execute, seal, 
or deliver any contracts, deeds, instruments or 
other documents which he shall be directed te 
execute, seal, or deliver on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation by the By-Laws, vote of the members, or 
the Board of Governors. He shall have the 
authority to sign checks and drafts on behalf 
of the Association for the disbursement of funds 
for the duly authorized purposes of the Asso- 
ciation as provided by the Constitution, By- 
Laws, vote of the members of the Association or 
Board of Governors. He shall be bonded for an 
amount fixed by the Council of Directors, the 
bond to be filed with the Executive Secretary 
of the Association. He shall, at all reasonable 
times, exhibit his books and accounts to any 
member of the Association. He shall keep a full 
and complete record of all money received and 
all money paid out, and shall perform such other 
duties as may be reasonably required of him by 
vote of the members of the Association at a duly 
constituted meeting, or by the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

9. The accounts of the Association, including 
those of its publications, shall be audited an- 
nually at the close of the fiscal year by a certified 
public accountant, who shall submit a report to 
the annual business meeting of the Association 
through the Board of Governors. 

10. In ease of the death, disability, or resig- 
nation of any of these officers, the Board of 
Governors shall appoint a successor to serve until 
the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 
Vacancies existing at the time of an Annual 
Meeting shall be filled by vote of the members at 
the meeting. 

11. If any officer of the Association, except 
the President, is unable to perform the duties 
appropriate to his office because of incapacity, 
disability, or neglect, he may be recalled from 
office at any time by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board or Section which made the original selec- 
tion, i.c., in the ease of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer by the Board of Governors; in the 
ease of the Chairman of the Board of Editors, 
by that Board; in the case of the Board of 
Affiliates by that Board; and in the case of 
Section officers or representatives by the Section. 
Whenever an officer is recalled, the Board or 
Section making the recall shall report the fact 
of recall and the reason for it at the first subse- 
quent Annual Meeting. In case any position is 
filled by an employee rather than an elected 
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officer, such employee may be removed for cause 
by a majority vote of the Board which made the 
original selection. 

Article VIII. Elections 


1. At least six months before the date set for 
the Annual Meeting, the Executive Secretary 
shall issue a call in the official Journal of the 
Association for a nominating ballot for the 
Presidency of the Association, which ballot shall 
be counted by an Election Committee constituted 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 4, 
Article TX, one hundred and fifty days before 
the 4»naal Meeting. The Election Committee 
shall wereupon report through the Executive 
Secretary’s office to the members the names re- 
ceiving a large number of votes, including at 
least four candidates for President. At the 
same time it shall call for the second or election 
ballot, which ballot shall be sent by the Execu- 
tive Secretary by letter mail to the last known 
address of the several members. These ballots 
shall be counted by the Election Committee one 
hundred days before the Annual Meeting, and 
reported at that meeting. The election of the 
President on the final ballot shall be by means 
of a preferential voting system. (For the year 
1938-39 the election shall be held as follows: 
The Executive Secretary shall send a nominating 
ballot to all members of the Association who 
shall have been elected to membership by the 
Executive Council of the Association acting 
under the proviisonal Constitution. This ballot 
shall be sent on June 14th and shall be return- 
able not later than July 10th. As soon there- 
after as the Election Committee shall have been 
able to canvass the returns, a final ballot, re- 
turnable to the Executive Secretary not later 
than August 31, 1938, shall be sent to all the 
members. The Election Committee shall canvass 
this ballot as soon as possible.) 

2. Each Section shall determine its own 
method of selecting its officers and representa- 
tives and shall have the authority to draw up 
such By-Laws and regulations governing its own 
election as it deems desirable, except that the 
term of the Vice-President, the section secretary 
and the represenative of a Section, as designated 
in Artiele ITI, may not be modified. 


Article IX. Committees. 


1. The Committees of the Association shall 
consist of such standing committees as may be 
provided by this Constitution or the By-Laws 
and such special Committees as may be estab- 
lished by vote of the members or the Board of 
Governors at any duly constituted meeting. 
Each Section of the Association shall eetablish 
such Committees as it wishes by vote of the 
members of the Section or the Council of the 
Section. 


2. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
the President, the Secretary, and a member from 
the place where the Annual Meeting is to be 
held, who shall be elected by the Association on 
nomination of the Board of Governors. It shall 
be the duty of the Executive Committee to make 
the arrangements necessary for the Annual Meet- 


3. The Program Committee shall consist of the 
Executive Secretary of the Association and the 
Secretaries of the Sections and the Chairman 
of the Board of Affiliates. It shall be the duty 
of the Program Committee to make arrange- 
ments for the scientific and applied programs of 
the Association in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article V of this Constitution. 

4, The Election Committee shall consist, ex- 
cept as the vote of the members at any Annual 
Meeting may otherwise direct, of the three most 
recently retired Presidents of the Association, 
the most recently retired President acting as 
Chairman of the Committee. In case of the 
death or incapacity of a member of this Com- 
mittee, the next most recently retired President, 
who is not already a member of the Committee, 
shall become a member of the Committee. It 
shall be the duty of the Election Committee to 
conduct and supervise the mail elections of the 
Association, as provided in Article VIII of this 
Constitution. (For the election of officers to 
serve during the year 1938-39, the Board of 
Governors shall nominate three persons to serve 
as the Election Committee, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the Annual Meeting of 1938.) 

5. All Committees of the Association with the 
exception of the Executive, Election, and Pro- 
gram Committees, and all representatives of the 
Association on Boards, Institutes, Councils, or 
other organizations, etc., shall submit, three 
weeks in advance of the Annual Meeting, a 
report in writing to the Executive Secretary of 
the Association, in order that the Board of Gov- 
ernors may discuss and make recommendations 
concerning such reports. Section Committees 
shall submit such reports as may be required by 
vote of the members of the Section or the Coun- 
cil of the Section. 


Article X. Publications 


1, Such records, reports, proceedings, lists of 
members, and journals containing scientific or 
applied papers shall be published as are author- 
ized by this Constitution or by vote of the 
members of the Board of Governors at any duly 
constituted meeting. 

2. The Association shall publish, as its official 
organ, a Journal devoted to the interests of 
applied psychology which shall be mailed to all 
members of the Association. The administra- 
tion of this Journal shall be in the hands of a 
Board of Editors, which shall consist of four 
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representatives from each of the Sections of the 
Association and of the Executive Secretary of 
the Association who shall serve ex officio and 
without vote. One representative shall be 
selected by each Section each year, to serve for 
a four-year term (except that in the year 1939 
one representative shall be selected for a one- 
year term, and one for a four-year term.) The 
Board of Editors shall elect a Chairman for a 
three-year term by a majority vote. The Chair- 
man shall represent the Board of Editors on 
the Board of Governors. The Board of Editors 
shall elect an Editor and a Business Manager 
for terms fixed by the Board who shall be ex 
officio members of the Board of Editors without 
vote. If either the Editor or the Business Man- 
ager is unable to perform the duties of his office 
because of incapacity, disability, or neglect, he 
may be removed by a majority vote of the Board. 

3. The Board of Editors shall exercise general 
supervision of the affairs of the official Journal 
of the Association and of such other journals 
as may be acquired or established by the Asso- 
ciation. It shall submit an annual budget to the 
Board of Governors and the Association for 
approval. Within that budget, when approved, 
it shall have the power to make contracts, to 
secure bids for printing, and to carry on all the 
business activities necessary for the conduct of 
the Journal. The funds of the Journal shall be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the Society, and 
disbursements shall be made only through the 
Treasurer, on vouchers submitted by the Busi- 
ness Manager and approved by the Chairman 
of the Board of Editors. 

4. The Board of Editors shall draw up such 
By-Laws and regulations as are necessary for 
the conduct of the Journal, the conduct of its 
own meetings, the guidance of Editors, the elec- 
tion of Editors and their Assistants or Asso- 
ciates, the submission of manuscripts, providing 
such regulations are not inconsistent with this 
Constitution or a recorded vote of the Associa- 
tion. It shall be the duty of the Board of Edi- 
tors to outline general editorial policy and to 
supervise the editorial conduct of the Journal. 
On any question involving reorganization of the 
Journal or fundamental changes in policy, the 
Board shall secure the approval of the Board of 
Governors and of the Association. 


5. The Board of Editors, through its Chair- 
man, shall submit an annual report to the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Association. This report 
shall cover both the editorial policies of the 
Journal and its business management. 


Article XI. Subscriptions 


1. The fiscal year of the Association shall cor- 
respond to the calendar year. 

2. The annual subscription shall be the same 
fer both Fellows and Associates and shall be 
determined by a By-Law adopted by the Asso- 
ciation. Subscriptions shall be payable Novem- 
ber first of the preceding year. Nonpayment of 
dues for two consecutive years shall be consid- 
ered as equivalent to resignation from the Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Any Fellow or Associate shall, upon pay- 
ment of the subscription, be entitled to receive, 
without further charge, the official Journal of 
the Association and the Psychological Abstracts, 
throughout that membership year to which said 
subscription shall be applicable. If a Fellow 
or Associate holds membership in the American 
Psychological Association, he may request can- 
cellation of the subseription to the Psychological 
Abstracts, and receive a deduction equivalent to 
the cost of such subscription to the Association. 


Article XII. Amendments and By-Laws 


1. The Association at any Annual Meeting, by 
vote of two-thirds of the members present, may 
adopt such amendments to this Constitution as 
have been (a) presented and read at the preced- 
ing Annual Meeting, or (b) mailed to the last 
known post office address of each member, or 
published in the official Journal of the Associa- 
tion, two months prior to the annual meeting, 
or (c) have been voted upon affirmatively by a 
majority of the members of the Association in 
a referendum mail ballot. 

2. The Association may by vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any Annual Meeting 
adopt such By-Laws or amendments to By-Laws 
as it deems necessary for the management of 
the affairs of the Association, prescribing the 
duties of officers, committees, and employees, and 
for carrying on all kinds of business within the 
objects and purposes of the Association. 
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New Light 
Goopwin Watson 
Teacuers CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LL around us factories are closing 
down, but ‘‘New Light’’ will not 
soon have to shut up mills for lack of 
raw material. Fernberger (9) found 
that the average A. P. A. member in an 
academic job broke into print eight times 
in the past five years. All the economic 
curves are falling, but the curve of psy- 
chological studies is still rising. What 
does that do to economic determinism 
and science? Well, maybe much of what 
we have been reading isn’t science, so 
we'll call the argument off. Anyhow the 
trend is clear toward more concern with 
clinical and practical problems, and less 
with academic and theoretical interests. 
The organization of the A. A. A. P. seems 
to represent a boiling point on a rapidly 
rising curve. In another review (8), 
Fernberger related psychology to world 
affairs by listing all the items of the 
Psychological Index by language. The 
drop in German contributions since 1932 
is comparable only with the drop during 
the World War. Now that Austria, too, 
has gone ‘‘Mein Kampf,*’ we may expect 
to see the curve go down like the middle 
of a Tyrolean ski-jump. Publications in 
Italian first went up when Mussolini 
popularized the Italian language for 
Italian writers, but gradually has fallen 
for the past ten or twelve years. There 
were only 28 Russian titles in 1925, but 
an astounding increase to 592 in 1929, 
® maximum which has not quite been 
maintained, although the graphs indi- 
cate several hundred each year since. 
We, personally, never aspired to father 
genius, but those who do may take note 
of Huntington’s lengthy summary (17), 


indicating that chances are better if con- 
ception takes place during the cold 
months of the year. We don’t mean to 
be confusing, but Fialkin and Beckman 
(10) found the best intelligence scores, 
on the average, for men (Pressey Classi- 
fication Test results among 3,189 in the 
Adjustment Service records) who were 
born in September, May or June; the 
lowest averages for November and Feb- 
ruary. It must be admitted though that 
the extreme months differed in average 
by only three-sixteenths of a sigma. 
There is still quite a field for the study 
of the relation of time of conception and 
time of birth to the moon and the 
planets. 

We are beginning to feel a little like a 
grandfather to psychological events. 
Once upon a time, long years ago, we 
helped to interview adults in a semi- 
standardized situation, exploring life- 
histories in relation to personality prob- 
lems. One outcome was Chassell’s ‘‘ Ex- 
perience Variables.’’ That worthy in- 
strument, having passed its prime, seems 
in late life to be having kittens. June 
Carpenter has developed from it a 
‘‘Family Background Schedule’’ which 
she and Philip Eisenberg (1) applied to 
college girls. They found that those who 
expressed a feeling of dominance came 
from ‘‘better’’ families, were given more 
independence at home, and showed more 
identification with Dad. A clinical re- 
vision of the experience variables has 
recently been developed by Chassell (2). 
The revision takes much less time, and of- 
fers only two responses to define each 
seale of answers. Chassell suggests that 
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in clinical practice, a subject be directed 
to study over one section, then lay it 
aside and talk freely about the general 
topic. This seems to be a kind of psy- 
chological pump-priming, of special aid 
to those who ‘‘hardly know where or 
how to begin.’’ The wise counselor will 
take special note of what is emphasized 
and what is elided. 

Chassell’s article appears in volume I, 
number 1 of a new journal which prom- 
ises to contribute a great deal of new 
light. The magazine is named Psychi- 
atry, and devoted to the ‘‘biology and 
pathology of interpersonal relations,’’ 
which you will admit is quite a field. It 
is dedicated to the memory of William 
Alanson White. Some curves in the 
back establish that the new sodium-yel- 
low light which rises from its pages is 
best suited to vision. The journal covers 
a broad field, including the relation of 
psychiatry to sociology, to anthropology, 
to economics and to politics. An example 
is Kingsley Davis’ paper (3) criticizing 
mental hygiene concepts of ‘‘normal ad- 
justment’’ as reflections of individual- 
ism, competition, ambition, utilitarian- 
ism, ete., which grow out of the ‘‘open 
class’’ structure of our society. Davis 
says that the psychologist is caught in a 
dilemma. If he accepts the mores of his 
society he perpetuates the conflicts he is 
avowedly seeking to cure; if he attacks 
the accepted standards he is estranged 
from the influential groups of the so- 
ciety, becomes an outcast, and loses 
thereby his therapeutic influence. Psy- 
chologists’ League Journal, please an- 
swer ! 

The piéce de resistance in the first 
number of Psychiatry is a six-chapter 
monograph by Dunham (5) on the philo- 
sophie concept of tension. He presents 
the views particularly of Peirce, White- 
head and Santayana. 

Do you remember that last fall we 
lauded an exceptionally insightful study 
of delinquent girls? That paper by Au- 
gusta Jameson has now been published 


in the Journal of Juvenile Research 
(18). In the same number Norman Fen- 
ton adds another (7) to the follow-up 
studies on how child guidance clinic 
cases turn out. The general picture to 
date seems to have been, roughly, one- 
fourth, excellent; one-half, some im- 
provement; one-fourth, failure. Fen- 
ton’s figures were 24% ‘‘adjusted,”’ 
53% ‘‘partially adjusted,’’ 19% ‘‘not 


improved,’’ 4% ‘‘ grown worse.’’ 


Intelligence tests are fully of age, so. 


we may expect a number of follow-ups 
on childhood tests, to see what the adults 
turned out to be like. Almost every 
school and clinic has a stack of old rec- 
ords waiting in some file, for such a 
check-up. Rosenfeld and Nemzek (25) 
managed to find two hundred pupils 
who had taken the Detroit First Grade 
Test as little children, an advanced in- 
telligence test in their senior year in 
high school, and for whom college honor 
points in Wayne University could be 
obtained. The first grade test showed a 
correlation of only .3 with the later in- 
telligence measure, and of only .2 with 
honor points in college. The moral seems 
to be, ‘‘Don’t doom Danny to become a 
Phi Bete before he cuts his six year 
molars !’’ 

While we are on the matter of intelli- 
gence tests and such, let us mention a 
handy battery for us in upper grades. 
McCall and Herring (22) two of the 
pioneers in testing, have produced a bat- 
tery ineluding intelligence, school 
achievement, educational aptitudes not 
included in ‘‘intelligence,’’ and a mea- 
sure of school habits and practices. 

A rather fundamental question abort 
tests, norms, and child guidance, seems 
to be raised by Alma Frank’s article 
(11). Her pictures, dealing especially 
with posture, suggest that Gesell’s pro- 
cedure of lifting, holding, luring, and 
otherwise distorting the ‘‘natural’’ be- 
havior of infants is likely to produce 
tense, clumsy, uncoordinated and per- 
haps injurious responses. In striking 
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contrast are the relaxed, balanced, har- 
monious, smoothly integrated movements 
of babies left free to assume positions 
without adult aid or stimulation. Do 
we, in trying to ‘‘test’’ behavior on a 
level in advance of the child’s present 
stage of development, do violence to the 
gradually developing internal organiza- 
tion? The crux of the problem is 
Frank’s concept of a ‘‘ primary integrat- 
ing factor within the organism itself,’’ 
which functions in free and natural be- 
havior. There is doubtless much that is 
external, imposed, and unwelcome in the 
demands made by our tests. The same 
is true of the rest of life. But if chil- 
dren do function quite differently when 
free to move in their own way, at their 
own rate, and in accord with their own 
level of maturity, then psychologists 
need to take this less distorted and bet- 
ter integrated behavior more into ac- 
count. What a child can be pushed to 
do, by way of achievement at a given 
type of task, is quite a different matter 
from what he ‘‘normally’’ would do. 
Quite possible the effect of some kinds 
of education is to create lop-sidedness in 
development and to upset certain inte- 
grated processes of growth. Sounds as 
though we might be in for a revival of 
Rousseau, who, by the way, can be too 
easily underestimated and too lightly 
dismissed. 

Some follow-up studies of personality 
inventories are also appearing in the 
literature. The Woodworth-House Men- 
tal Hygiene Inventory, for example, was 
administered to freshmen in a liberal 
arts college in 1932. For the next four 
years Harriman (14) carefully followed 
the school record and campus activities 
of students who made scores indicating 
serious adjustment problems. For some 
time, many psychologists have dis- 
counted personality symptom question- 
naires because of the ease with which a 
subject could ‘‘fake’’ a picture which 
concealed their real problems and pre- 
sented an acceptable set of answers. 


But, it has been contended, those who re- 
port a large number of undesirable symp- 
toms are not faking; they are obviously 
in need of psychological aid. Harriman 
casts some doubt on this contention. He 
found that 32% of the high-secore cases 
were, indeed, seriously maladjusted to 
college life. But 26% of the cases in the 
same level of symptom-answers, were ap- 
parently as well adjusted, as healthy, as 
successful in school and social life, as 
the better groups of college students. 
Perhaps their high scores reflected pass- 
ing moods, or a facetious spirit, or, con- 
ceivably, inner maladjustments not in- 
consistent with apparent success. The 
remainder of the high-scoring test 
papers came from students who were in- 
between ; certainly they had some prob- 
lems, but, on the whole, they made the 
grade fairly well in college and in cam- 
pus activities. The most serious defi- 
ciency of the inventory was its failure to 
identify a large number of seriously mal- 
adjusted students who did break down 
because of personality difficulties. On 
the whole, Harriman concludes, ‘‘the re- 
sults did not justify the expense or the 
time expended on the measure.’ 

An instructive follow-up of the Bern- 
reuter was made by Farnsworth (6). Of 
319 students tested in 1932, about 50 
were re-tested one year later, 50 others 
two years later, and 50 others three 
years later. Median correlations of orig- 
inal scores and follow-up test were .75 
after one year, .61 after two years, and 
.67 after three years. About 65% of 
the item answers remained unchanged, 
which speaks better for the stability of 
personality patterns than for Stanford 
University’s contribution to student 
mental hygiene. It is a little hard to im- 
agine competent physicians experiencing 
the joy which some psychologists find in 
the persistence of undesirable symptoms, 
unchanged, over weeks, months and 
years. 

Our memory, we regretfully admit, is 
all too short and seriously spotty, but 
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we can’t offhand recall any published ar- 
ticle in which the author of a test found 
his instrument inferior to one developed 
by somebody else. This probably could 
be used to support a thesis that psycholo- 
gists are human. What started this line 
of thought was Keys’ finding (20) that 
for predicting problem behavior in high 
school there was little value in the Sims 
score card, the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory or the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory. You’d never guess it from what 
we’ve said, but yes—the Loofbourow- 
Keys Personal Index (1937 edition) 
turns out to be the very best one to use. 
In that study again, we see psychologists 
more concerned over reliable prediction 
than over remedial achievements. 

‘*Objectivity’’ is generally recognized 
to be a very desirable characteristic if 
you have it, but what is it? Sometimes 
it seems to be used to mean absence of 
reflective critical thought. An ‘‘ob- 
jective test’’ is thought to be one which 
can be worked like a mechanism, by a 
robot. A Dutch psychoanalyst, van der 
Hoop, suggests (16) that objectivity does 
not mean absence of subjective reac- 
tions, but rather, ability to take into ac- 
count all kinds of subjective responses, 
from highest ideals to deepest uncon- 
scious strivings. Self-insight and a ver- 
satile empathy are essential to objectiv- 
ity in this sense. ‘‘Objective tests’’ in 
the van der Hoop line of thought, would 
be only those which provide a rich, com- 
prehensive reflection of the whole range 
of subjective connotations in the person 
being tested. 

Frederic Lyman Wells is just about 
our favorite psychologist to read after. 
He has ideas, sometimes we agree with 
them, but always they are set out in pen- 
etrating words. He said more than the 
usual mouthful in a very brief note re- 
cently on ‘‘Multiple Choice Minds’’ 
(31). There is something virulently 
anti-democratic underlying any assump- 
tion that the mass of mankind will get 
along well enough with only mass-educa- 
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tion and multiple-choice tests, and all 
that part we reject. His main thesis, 
however, that multiple choice tests do 
not reveal originality, initiative, and ca- 
pacity for fruitful criticism seems very 
sound. Psychologists who seek ‘‘ob- 
jectivity’’ by a route which eliminates 
the higher varieties of mental behavior 
and which boils down so that one 
either-or is just like another, achieve a 
victory like that of Pyrrhus at Asculum. 

The Rorschach has been prized chiefly 
by those who were interested in some- 
thing more than a counted score. We 
don’t know whether to rejoice or to 
tremble at each step toward greater ‘‘ob- 
jectivity.’’ Marguerite R. Hertz (15) 
has done a careful job of compiling 
norms based on the responses of three 
hundred junior high school students. 
The tables are published by the Brush 
Foundation at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. We recommend them only to those 
psychologists who understand that the 
resulting set of scores is a beginning, 
not an end. 

Measures of physique are attractive 
because they are apparently so objective, 
yet on checking Kretschmer’s theory, a 
subjective estimate of asthenic or pyknic 
type often correlates better with psy- 
chosis diagnosis than do specific mea- 
sures. Still, it is a little hard to under- 
stand why, if Kretschmer is right, E. F. 
Wells (30) could find no statistically re- 
liable differences in height-weight ratio 
between fifty male manic-depressives 
and fifty male dementia praecox cases. 
Apparently Wells took particular care 
to eliminate the doubtful diagnoses which 
often complicate these comparisons. On 
the other hand, if Kretschmer be wrong, 
how does it happen that so many inves- 
tigations, involving thousands of cases, 
seem to support him? We don’t know; 
we’re only asking. What we do wish, is 
that the investigators like Wells would 
wrestle a little longer and harder with 
their problem. Why don’t they respect 
their adversaries enough to try to come 
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to terms with all the evidence? Maybe 
we could struggle along with fewer ar- 
ticles published, if each of them would 
stick with a problem until apparent con- 
tradictions and ambiguities are ironed 
out by argument and experiment. 

Maybe it’s true that psychologists have 
no special streak of naiveté, but an article 
like that of Thomas and Young (29) sets 
us wondering. Do you know why college 
students like some people and dislike 
others? The problem is an important 
and fundamental one, and the authors 
have hit on a very easy solution. Get out 
a questionnaire and ask students. The 
students answer, ‘‘The people we like 
best are intelligent and cheerful.’’ Men 
talking about women they like, add, 
‘*Beautiful.’’ So now you see, boys and 
girls, we have discovered that the real 
reason why we like certain friends is 
that they are more intelligent, more 
cheerful or better-looking. And that, 
children, is the end of our story for this 
evening. Listen in again next week at 
this same hour for another. . . . 

While the cup of venom runneth over, 
we might call attention to Doob’s article 
(4) in the Psychological Bulletin, on the 
kind of ‘‘objectivity’’ featured by the 


Psychological Corporation. Apparently 


some kind of special filter eliminates all 
red rays from any new light cast by their 
studies. 

One of the most common personality 
problems which turns up in our experi- 
ence, is characterized by shyness, self- 
consciousness, social withdrawal, and 
often accompanied by blushing, perspira- 
tion and speech confusion. Schilder (26) 
has reviewed eighteen cases which corre- 
spond to this syndrome, which he names 
a ‘‘social neurosis.’’ He has found it 
associated with ‘‘an increased tendency 
to self-love and self-admiration,’’ fos- 
tered by parents uniil it has set up de- 
mands which adult life cannot satisfy. 

It would seem that psychiatrist I. H. 
Schultz (27) has the weight of evidence 
on his side in an interesting controversy 
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with the hereditarian Lang (21) on the 
genetic determination of homosexuality. 
Lang sets out one striking fact. Among 
2,241 siblings of 651 male homosexuals, 
59% were also males. Hence, reasons 
Lang, many of these homosexual males 
may carry feminine determiners, al- 
though they seem to have strayed over 
onto the masculine side of the line. 
Schultz challenges both the facts and the 
interpretation. Even if reliably estab- 
lished, the difference should be explained, 
Schultz thinks, as operating in the home 
environment to modify sex attitudes. 
We thought Dr. Earle Engle put the 
matter very well in a recent lecture 
which pointed out that genitality—the 
reproductive function—is pretty firmly 
determined in the germ cell, while sex- 
uality is a personality function, not 
wholly independent of of genitality, but 
capable of profound variation under 
varying environmental influences. Sil- 
verberg’s article (28) cites cases which 
make it seem probable that that type of 
male homosexual which seeks to play the 
more feminine role, is working out an 
Oedipus complex by diverting the father. 
He believes that for most children the 
Oedipus rivalry may be rather vague, 
involving a specially close relationship 
to the mother, but one not defined in 
terms of genitals. The few who are 
prematurely awakened to genital domi- 
nance, and who have also strong anal or 
oral cravings, become the men who get 
special satisfaction from luring males 
away from relations with women. 

Jung has now published his Yale lec- 
tures on psychology and religion (19). 
It will take a certain previous familiar- 
ity with Jung’s work and the back- 
ground of his thinking, to make these 
contributions acceptable to most Amer- 
ican psychologists. It is easy to iden- 
tify them with mysticisn theosophy 
and be done with them. ‘iue better in- 


formed and more penetrating psycholo- 
gists will discern that Jung is dealing 
in man’s higher thought and emotional 
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life, with something very closely anal- 
ogous to the prepotent reflexes dis- 
cussed by Floyd Allport, the ‘‘Prig- 
nanz’’ phenomena in perception, and the 
kind of Gestalt-controlled instinctive be- 
havior which has recently interested Karl 
Lashley. Jung conceives the inner world 
of drives as capable, if channelled, of 
producing a high type of artistic crea- 
tion, but if given free rein, to be as dan- 
gerous as a mad-house. Catholics, he 
thinks, make use of strong institutions, 
rites and ceremonies to canalize the dan- 
gerous urges. Protestants go out in 
greater daring, to the more perilous if 
also more promising direct individual 
encounter with unconscious instinctive 
forces. This argument made us wonder 
whether the Fascist, likewise, by leader- 
worship, folk-exaltation, symbolism and 
blind acquiescence might not be seeking 
escape from emotional drives and poten- 
tialities which individuals are afraid to 
face directly. Democracy, like its an- 
cestor, Protestantism, involves risk and 
great rewards—it demands direct and 
realistic encounter with the actual im- 
pulses of all kinds of human beings, 
free to be themselves. . . . This mustn’t 
go on, or we shall be intruding our 
theses into the review of Jung’s. 

The problem in clinical psychology 
which concerns us more than any other 
right now, is the development of tech- 
niques and training for short-time psy- 
chotherapy. We were delighted to dis- 
cover so much accord between our re- 
cent seminar on this problem, and the 
discussion by Rudolf Fuerst in the cur- 
rent Journal of Orthopsychiatry (13). 
He recommends short-term therapy for 
acute hysterical conditions (psychogenic 
gastric or cardiac disturbances) and for 
the many neurotics who cannot arrange 
for psychoanalysis, due to lack of ana- 
lysts, lack of time, and lack of money. 
Sometimes a short-time therapeutic ser- 
vice acts to prepare the way for a much 
needed but previously unacceptable, 
deeper analysis. Dr. Fuerst wisely 
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cautions against undue optimism, but 
he believes (and our experience confirms 
this) that in many cases a therapeutic 
relationship of only twenty hours can 
accomplish very considerable improve- 
ment, giving useful insight, relaxing the 
more obvious tensions, securing better 
adjustment to the day by day realities. 
Usually short-term therapy does not deal 
with material from the deeper (oral and 
anal) unconscious levels, but the general 
approach of analysis is followed. Inter- 
pretations must be carefully limited— 
and here is where both art and training 
play a large part—to the capacity of the 
client to make good use of them at his 
present emotional level. 

More and more the use of personality 
measures is turning to factor analysis. 
The factors resulting from the caleula- 
tions made thus far can hardly be identi- 
fied with those obtained as basic by any 
other investigator. Mosier (24) recently 
analyzed the thirty-nine ‘‘most discrimi- 
native’’ questions from the Thurstone 
Personality Inventory, and came out of 
his statistical trance with eight ‘‘fac- 
tors.’’ We hesitate to estimate what 
would have happened had he used all the 
items. On the other hand, factor analysis 
seems sometimes to simplify by cutting 
across our too frequent assumption that 
where there is a name there must be a 
trait. Morrow (23) for instance, reduced 
fourteen tests of musical ability, mechan- 
ical ability, artistic judgment and creative 
art talent, to one general factor (common 
to all the tests except the one for Time 
Discrimination) and a second factor with 
which the Kwalwasser-Dykema Tonal 
Memory Record seemed to be heavily 
loaded. The intercorrelations suggest 
that ‘‘Rhythm Discrimination’’ is most 
highly correlated with ‘‘Originality of 
Line Drawing,’’ and the kind of artistic 
sensitivity measured by the Meier Sea- 
shore test is most closely related, not 
to other measures of art or music, but 
to the Stenquist mechanical pictures. 
Oh, ’tis a dizzy world, mates! 
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Ruts Srrane* 

CoLLecs, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Led 
4 NON-VERBAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


have been used for more than 
twenty years in the case of subnormal 
vhildren, deaf or foreign subjects, and 
individuals with special language defects 
or inhibitions. They also supplement the 
| information obtained from the Binet test 
or a group verbal test by offering the 
examiner opportunity to observe the per- 
formance of individuals under controlled 
conditions. Thus many important char- 
* acter and personality traits such as be- 
havior in the face of difficulty, persis- 
tence, mental insight, originality in prob- 
lem solving, adaptability, sensing of re- 
lationships, attention span, and speed of 
reaction may be studied. 

This type of test is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the diagnosis of read- 
ing deficiencies. An estimate of the 
mental ability of the individual is of 
initial importance in judging whether an 
individual’s scores on reading tests rep- 
resent retardatior for him and in estimat- 
ing the level of reading ability which he 
may be expected to attain. 

Such an estimate of mental level un- 
complicated by reading ability is difficult 
for high school and college students to 
obtain for two reasons: (1) Non-verbal 
tests for older students have not yet been 
developed to a high point of efficiency, 
and (2) it is impossible to separate read- 
ing proficiency as broadly conceived from 
mental ability. Further research is 
necessary to ascertain whether the non- 


* With the assistance of Dr. George K. Ben- 
nett, and Dr. Rudolf Pintner. 
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verbal type of test measures the same 
qualities of mind as do verbal tests and 
whether the former is significantly 
related to scholastic aptitude. 

In reports of tests used in clinics the 
Porteus Maze test stands second in fre- 
quency of use. This test is reputed to 
measure certain aspects of prudence, 
forethought, and power of sustained 
attention as well as intellectual factors. 
It is somewhat limited by inadequate 
standardization in its value of revealing 
both intellectual and temperamental dif- 
ferences. 

A new manual for the Pintner-Pater- 
son Performance Tests Short Scale has 
recently been published. This includes 
an ingenious record blank which provides 
space for the recording of mental ages 
from 4-6 to 16-6 on each test. 

Vernon’ has analyzed the tests given in 
a London Child Guidance Clinic. In so 
doing it was his purpose to detect some 
of the main inadequacies and character- 
istics of these tests in clinical practice. 
For primary grades he found the Mare 
and Foal form board test a useful sup- 
plement to the Binet test. The results of 
the Healy Picture Completion Test II 
appeared to be influenced by emotional 


1Gertrude H. Hildreth and Rudolf Pintner. 
Manual of Directions for Pintner-Paterson Per- 
formance Tests Short Scale. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 

2P. E. Vernon, ‘‘A Study of the Norms and 
the Validity of Certain Mental Tests at a Child 
Guidance Clinic. Parts I and Il.’’ The British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, VII (Febru- 
ary and June, 1937), 72-88 and 115-137. 
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maladjustment to an unusual extent. 

The Arthur Performance Scale, 
Greene’s Michigan Non-Verbal Test, the 
Cornell-Cox Performance Test and the 
Pintner-Non-language Test have been 
recommended for use in the elementary 
school and need no introduction to con- 
sulting psychologists. A less well known 
test is the Amoss’ Ontario School Ability 
Examination® which is a performance 
test designed to measure the abilities to 
‘*plan truly and avoid fumbling, to take 
into consideration the facts of a situation 
and plan a course of action adequate to 
the occasion,’’ manipulation, locomotion, 
color patterns, Knox blocks, dominoes, 
drawing, and tapping. The Leiter Inter- 
national Performance Scale, developed 
at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
and the Likert-Quasha Revised Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board Test Series AA 
and Series BB represent two other in- 
genious attempts to eliminate the verbal 
factor from tests designed for older stu 
dents and adults. 

Because of recent work in establishing 
norms for high school students the Re- 
vised Beta Examination deserves more 
detailed attention at this time. This non- 
verbal test which is suitable for high- 
school and college students is described in 
some detail by Kellogg and Morton.* The 


8 The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1936. 

+C. E. Kellogg and N. W. Morton, ‘‘ Revised 
Beta Examination,’’ Personnel Journal, XIII 
(1934), 94-100. 

5 Published by the Psychological Corporation. 
Prices are: 8 cents each; $7.00 for 100 with man- 
ual, key and norms; specimen set 25 cents. 


revision of the Army Beta® was devised 
by the authors to overcome certain disad- 
vantages of the original. The pantomime 
method of demonstration has been elimi- 
nated and for it has been substituted a 
series of printed introductory exercises. 
The directions for the exercises are 
printed on the test form and given orally 
by the examiner. Where the subject can- 
not speak English, the examiner shows 
by individual demonstration what is 
expected. 

The range of difficulty for the several 
sub-tests has been increased so that ap- 
proximately normal distributions are 
obtained for adults. There are six sub- 
tests: pencil maze tracing, digit-sym- 
bol substitution, picture discrimination, 
paper form board, picture completion, 
and number checking. Approximately 
thirty minutes are required for adminis- 
tration. It is especially suitable for 
adults, but can be used successfully with 
school children down to about the third 
grade. 

The corrected self correlation between 
odd and even items is .987. The corrected 
self-correlation between odd and even 
sub-tests is .899. Intercorrelations be- 
tween individual sub-tests range from .44 
to .79. Symbol substitution, picture dis- 
crimination, and picture completion cor- 
relate highly with total score. 

An extensive study of white and negro 
pupils in rural and urban schools in Ten- 
nessee with this and other tests will yield 
comparative scores for some six thousand 
eases. Results from this study are not yet 
available. 


News Notes 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The Society is preparing a list of its 
members together with their qualifica- 
tions and a file of information concerning 
all individuals in the State of Illinois 
calling themselves psychologists or doing 
psychological work. The annotated mem- 
bership list will be published and circu- 
lated among interested agencies. 

The problem of the appropriate listing 
of psychologists in classified telephone 
directories was referred to the AAAP 
with the suggestion that the help of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany be enlisted if possible. 


REPORT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE N.Y.S.A.A.P. 

The first annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists met at Columbia University on 
Saturday, May 7, with approximately one 
hundred persons attending. In the after- 
noon there were roundtables on various 
subjects. Dr. A. T. Poffenberger was 
chairman of the roundtable on Clinical 
Training. Discussants were Dr. C. C. 
Burlingame, Dr. Istar Haupt, Dr. James 
Q. Holsapple, Dr. Anna Starr, and Dr. 
Percival M. Symonds. Some of the ques- 
tions discussed were: what should be the 
training of a clinical psychologist ; what 
should be the working relationship be- 
tween the psychologist and psychiatrist ; 
where is the psychologist to get the back- 
ground which is being demanded in the 
better jobs; and how do the salaries of 
psychologists compare with those in other 
professions. 

At the roundtable on ‘‘ Psychological 
Contributions to Vocational Guidance’’ 


of which Dr. Paul 8. Achilles was chair- 
man, the discussion centered around the 
place of the psychologist in vocational 
guidance and the usefulness of mental 
tests. The sense of the meeting was that 
tests can be used but should not be over- 
emphasized in vocational guidance. 

In the roundtable on ‘‘ Public Relations 
of Applied Psychologists’? Dr. Robert 
Hoppock served as chairman. Mr. E. L. 
Bernays outlined a campaign for any 
group desiring to secure public aware- 
ness, acceptance and support. There was 
some discussion of the problem of pub- 
licity as sought or received by individual 
members of the Association. 

At the business meeting in the after- 
noon, the secretary reported a member- 
ship of 135. The association has been 
incorporated in Albany under the name 
New York State Association of Applied 
Psychologists, Inc. Nominations for 
officers were presented. Election will be 
by mailed ballot. Dr. W. V. Bingham 
and Dr. W. W. Coxe were speakers at the 
evening meeting. 

Dr. Bingham spoke on ‘‘ The Interview 
—A Measuring Instrument?’’ describing 
his experiences with the Employment 
Board for the Department of Public 
Assistance of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Bingham served as 
one of the oral examiners and also made 
an analysis of the ratings on candidates 
as recorded by different judges. His 
conclusion was that as one step in ap- 
praisal the interview serves a real pur- 
pose. Data are estimates rather than 
measurements. The personal interview 
may become but is not yet a measuring 
instrument. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Coxe in his paper, ‘‘ Psychology 
reviewed the present 
status of the applied field. His thesis 
was that psychology deserves to be called 
a profession only if it subscribes to a 
philosophy of a conservation of human 
resources and establishes its own social 
values. Opportunities now open in the 
field are of the three general types— 
formative, directive, and curative, and 
should function particularly in the fields 
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of medicine, industry and business, edu- 
cation, and government. The revision of 
standards of training and plans for an 
association of psychologists in the applied 
field must grow out of the practical ex- 
periences of psychologists and not out of 
their knowledge of theoretical or scien- 
tific psychology. It is essential for psy- 
chologists to develop a social philosophy 
and a social outlook and to stand for 
something more than scientific integrity. 


Monday, Sept. 5 


Tuesday, Sept. 6 


Wednesday, Sept.7 | Thursday, Sept. 8 


Morning 


Noon 


tee luncheon 


Afternoon 


of A.C.P. 


Evening 


meeting 
AA.A-P. 


Registration, meet- 
ings of profes- 
sional and spe- 

cial committees 


Board of Affiliates 
luncheon, Char- 
ter Membership 
Survey Commit- 


Conference of pro- 
fessional com- 
mittees, con- 
ducted tours, 
symposium, 
round table, 
business meeting 


Informal dinner, 
public meeting, 
general session, 
organization 


of 


Morning 
Sectional business 
meetings, sym- 
posia 


Noon 
Representatives of 
Psychological 
Corporation 

luncheon 


Afternoon 

Sectional business 
meetings, sym- 
posia, Board of 
Affiliates busi- 
ness meeting 


Regular business 
meeting of 


Morning 
Research program 


Morning 
Research program 


Afterncm 

Research ram, 
Bureau of Juve- 
nile Research 
demonstration 


Research program 


Evening 

A.A.A.P. dinner 
and presidential 
address 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHILD GUIDANCE PROCEDURES. By the 
Staff of the Institute for Juvenile Research. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1937. Pp. 
362 


The Institute for Juvenile Research is probably 
the oldest clinical agency of a child guidance 
sort. In a few months it will pass its thirtieth 
birthday. Started in 1909 under the direction 
of Dr. Healy, it has had a steady history of ex- 
panding growth. Consequently one opens with 
interest a book on child guidance procedures 
coming from such a background. 

The volume limits itself to a presentation of 
the work at the Institute rather than a general 
discussion of child guidance techniques. First 
we are taken through the diagnostic processes 
which the child undergoes. We are shown the 
problems which the social worker meets in obtain- 
ing the social history—the parent who talks too 
freely, the parent who becomes defensive, the 
parent who does not really desire help. The part 
played by the physician is set forth in a chapter 
on ‘*The Medical Study,’’ which discusses 
briefly those diseases and physical abnormalities 
which particularly affect behavior. Special at- 
tention is given to the behavior accompaniments 
of encephalitis and epilepsy. Endocrine dysfunc- 
tions are given scant space. 

The clinical use of intelligence, performance 
and achievement tests is described in the chapter 
on the psychological examination. This is pre- 
ceeded by a brief summary regarding the mean- 
ing of intelligence and the nature of psycho- 
logical tests. While this chapter gives little 
information that is new to the psychologist it is 
well organized and presented. Somewhat less 
well organized is the description of the psychia- 
trie interview. The psychiatrist’s function is 
portrayed as being the search for the motives of 
behavior and brief mention is given to some of 
the special techniques useful in obtaining spon- 
taneous expression of the child’s attitudes. Some 
of the layman’s typical questions about inter- 
viewing are also discussed, such as, ‘‘Are you 
going to psychoanalyze him?’’ ‘‘How can you 
get any idea of what he is like down here in 
strange surroundings?’’ 

A full chapter is devoted to the recreational 
study of the child. This has been a unique as- 
pect of the work at the Institute where informa- 
tion regarding play interests and social adjust- 
ment is obtained by a special worker with 
sociological and recreational training. This part 
of the study is set forth in a factual and inter- 
esting fashion. 


There is only an outline presentation of prin- 
ciples relating to treatment process in the clinic, 
but through a series of cases of differing types 
treatment is illustrated. These cases seem to be 
well selected. They are for the most part very 
briefly summarized, though in some instances 
there is sufficient detail to give a notion of the 
processes used, as well as the general trend. A 
wide range of cases is given: children with a 
great variety of problems, parents who are over- 
solicitous, rejecting, dominating, psychotic and 
mentally defective. Some cases are outstanding, 
such as the history of fifteen years of experience 
with a postencephalitic child, first examined at 
the age of five. 

The final portion of the book is essentially a 
discussion of the total function of a child gui- 
dance clinic. An interesting history of the Insti- 
tute explains the variety of ways in which, 
through visiting clinies, research, teaching, and 
student training, the organization has endeavored 
to meet the changing and expanding mental 
hygiene needs of the state. In a final chapter 
on ‘‘Perspective,’’ the authors conclude that 
training, study and research are the major goals 
of such a clinic, with service to individuals as a 
secondary aim. While this viewpoint is debat- 
able, it is challengingly stated, and well merits 
reading. 

The book has its flaws. It seems too ele- 
mentary for what is announced as its original 
purpose, namely, to be a handbook for psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and social workers who come 
to the Institute for training. The book suffers 
from having been written by a committee. It is 
soberly written, with statements frequently quali- 
fied. The preface states with some pride that no 
chapter was complete until preponderant agree- 
ment was reached upon it. Unfortunately the 
lowest common denominator of group agreement 
is not always the best measure of truth nor the 
best way of presenting it. 

From the viewpoint of the clinical psycholo- 
gist the procedure at the Institute would seem 
somewhat rigidly organized. The phrase, ‘‘Since 
the psychiatric examination usually comes late in 
the day,’’ speaks volumes. One pictures the child 
having a physical examination, sa psychological 
examination, a recreation interview, and then the 
psychiatric interview. One feels that it would 
be very disturbing to the Institute if the child, 
unaware of this scheme, took a liking to the 
recreation worker or the psychologist and started 
to pour out his troubles to this person. Due to 
the desire to build up the psychiatrist as the one 
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person capable of deeply understanding the child, 
the organization seems to have been trapped into 
a too inflexible procedure. 

In spite of these criticisms the book stands 
out as giving the most adequate general orienta- 
tion to child guideuce work which has yet been 
published. It will provide students, social work- 
ers, teachers and parents with an understanding 
of the principles and purposes underlying such 
work, and the way in which it fits into our com- 
munity pattern. Considering the scarcity of 
books written from first-hand experience, the 
cation. 


PERSONALITY IN FORMATION AND AC- 
TION. By William Healy. New York: W. 
W. Norton and Company. 1938. 

This little book was prepared, says Dr. Healy 
in his Foreword, tc tell the story of his thirty 
years in psychiatry, in diagnosis and therapy 
of personality problems. In reviewing it, I 
expected to find a sort of running account of 
change in psychiatric viewpoint from the 
Kraepelinian approach which was dominant in 
the early years of this century, toward the 
dynamic approach which Dr. Healy himself has 
helped to make the dominant force in American 
psychiatry today. This purpose, however, was 
not followed out in writing the book. Instead, 
it appears to have been done as a sort of popu- 
larization of current scientific approaches to 
personality. 

The book begins with a discussion of philo- 
sophical approaches to the Ego or introspective 
self. Then it shifts to the biological view, and 
touches in rapid succession upon embryology, 
physiognomy, constitutional types, endocrinol- 
ogy, ete. To a person reasonably well-informed 
in these fields, Healy’s treatment is comprehen- 
sible. I doubt very seriously that a layman, 
trying to read the book, would be able to follow 
the discussion. A good case study, interpreted 
from a rather psychoanalytic viewpoint, avoids 
this error and seems successfully to get on a 
verbal level with the assumed audience. 

The remainder of the book is written from the 
genetic approach, and does 2 fairly successful 
job of showing, in not too complicated a fashion, 
the effect of certain kinds of family constella- 
tions upon the developing personality, the effect 
of larger social and economic relationships, the 
school, business, ete. These chapters are read- 
able and informative. Perhaps I underestimate 
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the comprehension of the readers, but I think a 
better defined outline and an occasional section 
heading to call attention to major divisions 
within chapters would have helped to put across 
Healy’s points. 

It is interesting to see that Dr. Healy, like 
several other contemporary psychiatrists, con- 
cludes with a chapter looking to the future. 
The chapter, however, leaves me with a sense of 
dissatisfaction. He tends to deprecate the im- 
portance of economics and sociology, to play up 
the réle of the individual in international and 
domestic problem situations. It is of course true 
that the origin of social problems is in indi- 
vidual human beings. It is none the less true 
that the ideal of a race of perfect personalities 
in an imperfect social order is Utopian and fan- 
tastic. I think it is becoming more and more 
clear that the social philosophy of many psy- 
chiatrists is conservative or downright reaction- 
ary. The notion that the individual should be 
so re-structured as to resolve his inner conflicts 
often serves as a mask to conceal the notion 
that one should not struggle against the condi- 
tions of his social environment. That this can 
become a vicious form of Pollyannaism is ob- 
vious. Healy seems at some moments to recog- 
nize the futility of working on individual 
personalities without changing the social frame- 
work, but in his conclusion he swings (somewhat 
hesitantly) back to the old view that the salva- 
tion of the individual personality is the major 
problem. 

In this connection I cannot help considering 
for a moment the recent publication of another 
psychiatrist, Dr. James 8. Plant: Personality 
and the Cultural Pattern. There is, of course, 
no comparison as to form: the books are written 
for entirely different audiences. Plant’s book is 
slow and difficult reading. But the social view- 
point taken is much more progressive than 
Healy’s. While Plant’s goal is ‘‘an individual- 
centered culture,’’ he frankly acknowledges that 
the approach to it must involve major recon- 
structions in society. 

There are two respects in which I heartily 
approve of this book. First, I think that pro- 
fessionally trained psychologists have avoided 
the field of ‘‘popular’’ psychology and left it to 
charlatans and salesmen. Healy’s book is an 
attempt to furnish scientific knowledge to the 
layman. Second, his genctie interpretation of 
personality development strikes a good balance 
between psychoanalysis and the biological em- 
phasis of those psychiatrists who concentrate on 
the psychoses. The book is one which will give 
a fair representation of our scientific studies of 
personality to the general public. 

Ross STAGNER 

UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
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PLEASE BRING THIS PROGRAM TO THE MEETINGS 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Program of the Meetings 


At the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


September 5, 6, 7, 8, 1938 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 5 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Registration. Headquarters, Administration Building. 
10: 00-12:00 A.M. MEETINGS OF PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 


Group A. Committees on Standards of Training. W. V. Busauam, Coordi- 


Group B. 


Group C. 


Group D. 


nating Chairman. 

Faculty Club, South Lounge 

1. Committee on Applied Instruction in Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Epwin R. Henry, Chairman. 

2. Committee on Dissertations in Applied Psychology. A. T. 
PoFFENBERGER, Chairman. 

3. Committee on Graduate Instruction in Applied Psychology. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, Chairman. 


Committees on Internal Activities of the Profession. Dovaias 
Fryer, Acting Coordinating Chairman. 

Faculty Club, Grand Lounge 

1. Committee on Applied Journals. James P. Porter, Chairman, 


2. Committee on Professional Employment. Rosert Hoppock, 
Chairman. 

3. Committee on Professional Ethics. Warren W. Coxe, Chair- 
man. 

4. Committee on Working Conditions of Applied Psychology. E. 
LoweLL Chairman. 


Committees on Applied Techniques. Rosert T. Rock, Coordinat- 
ing Chairman. 
Derby Hall, Room 202 
1. Committee on Standardized Tests. Henry E. Garrett, 
Chairman. 
2. Committee on Technical Manuals. Herpert A. Toops, Chair- 
man. 
3. Committee on Standardized Test-Norms. Jack W. DunuapP, 
Chairman. 
Committees on Public and Professional Relations. Joun G. 
JENKINS, Coordinating Chairman. 
Derby Hall, Room 100 


1. Committee on Relations with Educational Profession. M. R. 
TRABUE, Chairman. 
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2. Committee on Relations with Engineering Profession. HENRY 


C. Linx, Chairman. 


3. Committee on Relations with Medical Profession. Francis 


N. MaxFie.p, Acting Chairman. 


4. Committee on Relations with Social Workers’ Profession. 


Epwina A. Cowan, Chairman. 


5. Committee on Public Exhibits. Ricnarp H. Paynter, 


Chairman. 


6. Committee on Relations with Government. Epmunp G. 


10: 00-12: 00 A.M. 


10: 00-12: 00 A.M. 


12: 00-1: 30 P.M. 


12: 00-1: 30 P.M. 


12: 00-1: 30 P.M. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


Wuuiamson, Chairman. 


MEETINGS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. H. B. En- 
GLIsH, Coordinating Chairman. 

Social Administration Building, Auditorium 

1. Committee on Charter of Incorporation. Rosert G. 
BERNREUTER, Chairman. 

2. Committee on Constitution. Joun E. ANpErson, Chair- 
man. 

3. Committee on Quantitative Standards of Membership. 
L. J. O’Rourke, Chairman. 

4. Committee on Relations with Community Health Survey. 
(United States Health Service.) James B. Miner, 
Chairman. 

5. Committee on Membership Certificate. GurTRUDE 
Chairman. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE 
SECTIONS AND THE BOARD OF AFFILIATES. 
University Hall, Rooms 200, 201, 205, 209 


Board of Affiliates Luncheon. James Q. Hoisoppiz, Chair- 
man. 

Representatives of all state and regional associations invited. 

Faculty Club, Wicker Dining Room 


Charter Membership Survey Committee Luncheon. Morris 
S. Vrreies, Chairman. 

Territorial representatives requested to be present. 

Faculty Club, Main Dining Room 


Editorial Board of the JourNaL or ConsuLtTING PsycHOoLOGY 
Luncheon. W. V. Brineuam, Chairman. 
Faculty Club, Private Dining Room 


' [Nore.—Club facilities available to all members of the Asso- 


ciation for meals. | 


CONFERENCE OF PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 
Dove.as Fryer, Chairman. 

Discussion open to participation by entire membership. 

Social Administration Building, Auditorium. 

Conducted Tour of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, State 
Hospital for the Insane, and Institution for the Feeble- 
minded. Fran«x P. Baxes, Conductor. 
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3:00-5:30 P.M. 


3:00-5:30 P.M. 


5:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


7:15-7:55 P.M. 


8:00-9:15 P.M. 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


Assemble promptly at the Bureau of Juvenile Research, 2280 
West Broad Street, at 2: 00. 


SYMPOSIUM. CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS. Ricuarp H. Paynrsr, Chair- 
man. 

Derby Hall, Room 100 

Waar Can THE PsycHoLocist CONTRIBUTE TO THE PROFEs- 

SIONAL SCHOOLS 

Status of the Testing Program in Accredited Library Schools. 
Auice I. Bryan, Pratt Institute of Fine and Applied Arts. 
[20 min.] 

The Consulting Psychologist in a School of Music. Haroup 
G. SeasHore, Springfield College. [20 min.] 

The Psychologist in the Engineering College. W. V. Brinc- 
HAM, Stevens Institute of Technology. [20 min.] 

Discussion. 

ROUND TABLE. THE WORK AND TRAINING OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN STATE HOSPITALS. Anprew 
W. Brown, Chairman. 

Derby Hall, Room 201 

Panel Discussion by 

Epear A. The Training School, Vineland, N. J. 
ExvarnE F. Kinper, Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y. 
CaRNEY LANDIS, New York Psychiatric Institute 
Emmett L. Scuorr, Henry Ford Hospital 

Davip Suakow, Worcester State Hospital 

Lee E. Travis, Stanford University 

Mary P. Wirrman, Elgin State Hospital 


FINAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS. Roserr A. 
BROTEMARELE, Chairman. 

Derby Hall, Room 100 


Dinner. (Informal gathering.) 
Faculty Club. 


PUBLIC MEETING. Dovaeuas Fryer, Chairman. 
University Hall Chapel 
Announcement 
Psychology in the Service of Forest and Human Con- 
servation. An Announcement of the United States 
Forest Service. Jonn P. SHea, Adult Education So- 
ciety, Kansas City, Mo. [5 min.] 
Address 
Forty Nation-Wide Studies in Public Opinion and Buy- 
ing Habits. A Report of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion. Henry C. Linx, Psychological Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. [Slides.] 
Intermission. [5 min.] 


GENERAL SESSION. Public Invited. 
University Hall Chapel 
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Vice-Presidential Addresses 

The Challenge to Clinical Psychologists. ANprew W. 
Brown, Vice-President, Section of Clinical Psy- 
chology. [15 min.] 

Some Aspects of Consulting Psychology. Ricuarp H. 
vaynter, Vice-President, Section of Consulting Psy- 
chology. [15 min.] 

A New Meaning for Educational Psychology. Prrcrvau 
M. Symonps, Vice-President, Section of Educational 

Psychology. [15 min.] 
| The Status of Industrial Psychology. Haroxp E. Burtt, 
Vice-President, Section of Industrial and Business 
Psychology. [15 min.] 
Intermission. [5 min.] 
9:15 PM. ORGANIZATION MEETING OF THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS (AD- 
JOURNED FROM 1937). 
University Hall Chapel 
For action on Charter Membership and Constitution. 
Final Reports of Officers of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists, and Clinical Section, American Psycholog- 
ical Association. 
TvueEspay, SEPTEMBER 6 


9:00-10:30 AM. BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SECTION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Percrivau M. Symonps, Chair- 
man. 

Social Administration Building, Auditorium 

9:00-10:30 AM. SYMPOSIUM. THE WORK OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN 
INSTITUTIONS AND CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS. 
ANpDREW W. Brown, Chairman. 

Derby Hall, Room 100 

Reports or Survey ComMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE SECTION 

or CuINIcaL PsycHoLocy 

Psychological Work in Prisons. 

JamMEs Q. State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. [15 min.] 

Psychological Work in Schools for Delinquent Boys and 

Girls. 
Avcusta T. Jameson, Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Tl. [15 min.] 

Psychological Work in Institutions for the Feebleminded. 
F. Letchworth Village, Thiells, [15 
min.) 

Psychological Work in Child Guidance Clinics. 

C. M. Lourtit, University of Indiana. [15 min.] 

Discussion 


9:00-10:30 A.M. BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SECTION OF INDUS- 


TRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY. Haro E. 
Burtt, Chairman. 


Derby Hall, Room 103 
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10: 30-12: 00 A.M. 


12: 00-1:30 P.M. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SECTION OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY. Ricuarp H. Paynrtser, 
Chairman. 

Derby Hall, Room 102 

SYMPOSIUM. THE TRAINING AND DUTIES OF THE 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST. Perrcrvan M. Symonps, 

Chairman. 

Social Administration Building, Auditorium 

Wuat ts THE Future DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOCATION OF 

ScHoot PsYcHOLOGIsT 

Duties of the School Psychologist. 

Marearet B. Barker, Board of Education, Meriden, Conn. 
[20 min.] 

The Training and Duties of the School Psychologist. 

Rosert C. CHALLMAN, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. [20 min.] 

The Psychologist in a Large School System. 

Bertua M. Luckey, Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 
[20 min.]} 

The School Psychologist and the Child Guidance Clinic. 
Arnoip H. Hiwwen, Child Research Council, Denver, Colo. 
[20 min. ] 

School Psychologists in a State Program. 

T. Ernest NEWLAND, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Discussion led by C. M. Lourrrr, Indiana University ; Grace 

E. Munson, Board of Education, Chicago, Ill.; M. L. Rey- 

MERT, Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research; Wiupa 

Rosesrook, Ohio State University; and Mmton A. Sarrtr, 

Board of Education, Chicago, IIl. 


Luncheon for Representatives of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion. 

Faculty Club, Main Dining Room 

BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SECTION OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Anprew W. Brown, Chairman. 

Derby Hail, Room 105 


SYMPOSIUM. JUDGING PERSONALITY TRAITS IN 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE. Artuur W. KornHauser, 
Chairman. 

Social Administration Building, Auditorium 
Waar ts tHe Success To Date or Improvep INTERVIEW 
TECHNIQUES AND MEASUREMENT METHODS 

A Balanced Combination of Methods. 

Ricnarp 8. ScuuitTz, Psychological Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. [15 min.] 
Judgments Based on Interest Analysis and Personal History 
Data. 
Marion A. Bris, A‘tna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. [15 min.] 
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4:30-6:00 P.M. 


4:30-6:00 P.M. 
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Quantitative Study of Personality Qualifications. 
A. P. Horst, Personnel and Research Department, Procter 
and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. [15 min.] 
Guidance for the Interview. 
R. N. McMurry, Psychological Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
[15 min.]} 
Discussion 


SYMPOSIUM. PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL HY- 
GIENE. James B. Miner, Chairman. 
Chemistry Building, Auditorium 
WHat THE Recent ADVANCES oF MENTAL HyGIENE 
The Mental Health Program in the United States Health 
Service. 
L. M. Rogers, U. 8. Public Health Service. [20 min.] 
Mental Hygiene and Family Adjustment. 
H. Meurzer, Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Mo. 
[15 min.] 
Mental Health Problems in College. 
Harriett E. O’SHea, Purdue University. [15 min.] 
Psychological Concepts and Therapy in Mental Hygiene. 
Saut Rosenweic, Worcester State Hospital. [15 min.] 
Discussion led by Jonn J. B. Morcan, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Frep McKinney, University of Missouri. 


SYMPOSIUM. TECHNIQUES FOR REMEDIAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN READING. Paut A. Wrrry, Chair- 
man. 

Derby Hall, Room 100 
An APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION OF CURRENT PRACTICES 

Bases of Effective Reading Instruction. E. A. Betts. [20 
min.]. 

Identifying the Poor Reader. Davw Kore, Northwestern 
University. [20 mip.] 

Remedial Techniques in Group Instruction. Marion Mon- 
RoE, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. [20 min.] 

Wholesome Reading is Remedial Reading. Lov LaBrant, 
Ohio State University. [20 min.] 

Diseussion led by Gerrrupe Teachers College, 

Columbia University, and Paut Wirty, Northwestern Uni- 

versity. 

BUSINESS MEETING OF THE BOARD OF AFFILI- 
ATES. James Q. Hotsopriz, Chairman. 

Derby Hall, Room 102 


SYMPOSIUM. PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING OF 
AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS. Atvux R. Laver, Chair- 
man. 

Social Administration Building, Auditorium 
Wuat Can Psycno.ocy Contrisute To SAFETY OF THE 

HieHways 
Age and Driving Efficiency. Eart Aticarr, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D.C. [15 min.] 
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The Case Study Method of Rehabilitating Drivers. ALAN 
Canty, Recorder’s Court, Detroit, Mich. [15 min.] 

The Use of Apparatus in Testing Drivers. Harry R. Dr- 
Suva, Harvard University. [15 min.] 

Characteristics of Accident Repeaters. Aanes A. SHarp, 
Chicago Psychiatric Institute. [15 min.] 

Selection of Commercial Drivers. Morris 8. Vrrees, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. [15 min.] 

Individual Difference in Drivers. W. Forses, 
Yale University. [15 min.] 

Discussion 

8:15-10:00 P.M. REGULAR BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

University Hall Chapel 


WEDNEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


RESEARCH PROGRAM ON CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Epear A. Doin, Chairman. 

Social Administration Building, Auditorium 

Some Techniques and Pitfalls of Psychological Tests of 
Criminals. 8S. Recorder’s Court, De- 
troit, Mich. [15 min.] 

Preliminary for a Study of Disciplinary Problems in Prison. 
L. M. Hangs, Jr., University of Illinois. [10 nin.] 

A Test Interview for Delinquent Children. Raurs M. Sroc- 
piu, Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, O. [15 
min. ] 

Some Technological Aspects of Counseling Adult Women. 
Ross G. Anperson, Psychological Service Center, New 
York, N. Y. [10 min.] 

A Statistical Evaluation of Specified Cues Related to the 
Moment of Stuttering. WrENDELL JOHNSON, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. [10 min., slides. ] 

Treatment of Enuresis by the Conditioned Reaction Tech- 
nique. JoHN J. B. Morcan, Northwestern University. 
[15 min.] 

A Mongolian with Superior Attainment in the Language 
Arts. H. THompson, Municipal University of 
Omaha. [10 min.] 

TUustrative Techniques for Differential Diagnosis and the 
Measurement of Individual Improvement. FLORENCE 
Mareer, Merryheart Schools, Columbus, O. [15 min.] 

The Experimental Use of Drugs in Psychopathology, Past 
and Future. M. M. Parxer, Ohio State University. [10 
min. ] 


RESEARCH PROGRAM ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Morris S. Viretes, Chairman. . 
University Hall Chapel 
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A Method of Measuring the Effect of Advertising Influences 
on People’s Behavior. Aupert D. Psychological 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. [15 min., slides.] 

Additionu Variables in Trade Name Confusion. Joun G. 
JENKINS, University of Maryland. [15 min., slides.] 

Some Effects of Music on Workers in a Radio-Tube Manu- 
facturing Plant. Joun F. Humes, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. [10 min.] 

A Study of Public Opinion Among a Group of Industrial 
Workers. Dovetas M. McGrecor, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. [15 min., slides.] 

Study of One Hundred Cases of Automobile Drivers Ar- 
rested for Accidents or Traffic Violations. Acnes A. 
Suarp, Chicago Psychiatric Institute. [15 min.] 

Driwers Twenty to Forty Rate Highest on Tests. Earu 
AuuaGcaleR, American Automobile Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. [15 min., slides.] 

Driver Judgments in Passing on the Highway. T. W. 
Forses, Yale University, and T. M. Matson. [15 min., 
slides. } 

Relationship of Validity Coefficients to the Practical Effec- 
tiveness of Tests in the Employment Situation. H. C. 

TayLor and James T. Western Electric Com- 

pany, Chicago, Ill. [15 min.] 


Demonstration of the Work, Methods, and Results of the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research. C. H. Cannoun, Chair- 
man 


At the Bureau, 2280 West Broad Street, Columbus, 0. 


American Association of Applied Psychologists Dinner (In- 
formal). Grorcr F. Arps, Presiding. 

Faculty Club 

Reservations for the dinner may be made by mail in advance 
with the Executive Secretary, H. B. Enauisu, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Tickets ($1.29) must be procured 
at the Registration Desk, Administration Building, before 
noon, Tuesday, September 6. 


Address of Welcome. Grorce F. Arps, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, Ohio State University. 

Presidential Address 

Applied and Professional Attitudes. Dovcias Fryer, New 

York University. 


Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 8 


RESEARCH PROGRAM ON EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Dean A. Worcester, Chairman. 

Chemistry Building, Room 100 

Interest in Psychology as Affected by Studing Introductory 
Psychology. Joun W. McGarvey, Mt. Holyoke College. 
[10 min., slides. ] 
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Habits and Characteristics of ‘‘Best’’ Pupils. A. J. Fox 
Cross, Omaha Public Schools. [10 min., slides. ] 

Analysis of High-School Student Leadership. Mapauine 
ae REMMLEIN, National Education Association. [10 
min. 

An Experiment in Controlled Remedial Reading Using Film 
Materials. Maurice E. Troyer, Syracuse University. 
[10 min.] 

Prediction of Ability and Disability in Reading. Antuur I. 
Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University. [15 min.] 

Improving the Reading Ability of College Students. A. R. 
Laver, L. K. Henry, and M. F. Frrrz, Iowa State College. 
[15 min., slides. } 

The Effect of Written Tests Upon Achievement in College 
Classes: An Experiment and a Summary of Evidence. 
Victor H. Noiu, Rhode Island State College. [15 min.] 

Intercorrelations Among Learning Abilities. Ricnarp W. 
Hussanp, University of Wisconsin. [15 min.] 

The Effect of Instruction on Pupils’ Attitudes Towards 
Agricultural Policies. H. H. Remmers, Purdue Univer- 
sity. [15 min.] 


RESEARCH PROGRAM ON VOCATIONAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Rosert A. BroreMark.e, Chairman. 

University Hall Chapel 

Employment Trends in Applied Psychology. F. H. Finca, 
Minnesota State Department of Fducation and M. E. 
Opororr, Minnesota State Board of Control. [10 min., 
slides. | 

Study of Inter-relations of Items on Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and Strong’s Interest Analysis Test, Part VIII, 
and Their Relation to Success and Failure in Selling 
Casualty Insurance. Marion A. Bris, AStna Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., and CuHartes M. Davp- 
son. [10 min.] 

Employee Selection Tests for Radio Assemblers and Elec- 
trical Fizture Assemblers. Tirrin, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and Russet Greeniy. [15 min., slides.] 

Implications of Industrial Selection by Tests. Guzn U. 
CizeTon, Carnegie Institute of Technology. [15 min.] 

Thirty Studies of Occupational Abilities. C. L. SHARTLE, 
United States Employment Service, United States De- 
partment of Labor. [15 min.] 

The Occupational Orientation Inquiry. G. A. Wauiar, Iowa 
State College. [10 min.] 
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